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Editorial Comment 


What is done every day by every teacher in 
every classroom is to be judged in part by how 
it contributes to education for citizenship. De 
veloping citizenship is a central task of the 
schools. Why else do public schools receive 
support in tax funds from the state? 

In developing this issue of THE PHI DELTA 
KAPPAN on “Education for Citizenship” as 
planned by the Editorial Board, The Editor has 
had the advice of Stanley E. Dimond, University 
of Michigan at Ann Arbor, Per G. Stensland, 
Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, Manhattan, and William S. Vincent, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York. Their assistance is gratefully acknowledged. 

No bibliography on education for citizenship 
is included in this issue. Those of our readets 
who wish to go further in this field are referred 
to the new Yearbook of the National Cound 
of Social Studies. (See page. ..) 


We believe this issue of THE PH!t DELTA Ka?P-. 


PAN will help you who teach to do a better job of 
education for citizenship. You can find in it 4 
suggestion for your contribution to education for 
citizenship, no matter what your subject or the 
age of the pupils under your care. You who catty 
administrative responsibilities will here be put 
in touch with resources elsewhere.—R.L.H. 
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Better Education for Citizenship 


By WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


REE GOVERNMENT and societies devoted to 
F liberty are subject to decay and degeneration, 
somewhat as the human organism is the prey of 
various bacteria and parasites. These enemies 
must be attacked and conquered. Under present 
world conditions, it is vital to the security and 
the welfare of our country that we devise a bet- 
ter program for citizenship and put it into op- 
eration. 

The problem is difficult, as we see in the pro- 
gram of education civique adopted by the French 
people after their defeat by the Germans in 1871. 
Here we find a very intelligent people, accus- 
tomed to look at themselves objectively, to solve 
their problems intellectually, to try to put their 
logical solutions into practice. In 1871 they had 
been badly defeated, and that to their great sur- 
prise. They thought that they were to triumph; 
they met with crushing defeat. Foreign soldiers 
occupied their capital. A huge indemnity was 
levied. 

Reviewing their history, they could see that 
since 1789 their efforts for liberty, equality, and 
fraternity had repeatedly been frustrated— start- 
ing in hopeful revolution and ending with des- 
potism. The high purposes of Lamartine and 
other revolutionaries of 1848 had led to the 
autocratic regime of Napoleon III and the de- 
bacle at Sedan. 

So the French in 1871 resolved to put an end 
to this sorry history. They reformed their educa- 
tional structure and program and they intro- 
duced a new and comprehensive plan for the for- 
mation of the citizen. All this was done after 
careful study and planning. In my library I have 
over one hundred books and pamphlets on edz- 
cation civique that were published between 1871 
and 1880. Courses on citizenship were introduced 
into every type of school. Every pupil, every 
day, (or at least several times a week), took 
courses in what we would call citizenship. In 
true French fashion, these courses were tightly 
Organized, and the various programs were well 
adjusted to the level and ability of the pupil. 
There was a cyclical arrangement, so that in later 
years pupils would recur to the same topics that 


* William F. Russell is President, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 27, 
New York. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


they had once met when they were younger, with 
newer and wider considerations. Never before, I 
am sure, was so ambitious, so comprehensive, so 
widely applied a program of education for citi- 
zenship put into practice. 

Nevertheless, one cannot say that the end re- 
sult was good citizenship, in the sense that the 
French have proved able to defend their country 
or operate their government effectively. Why? 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN KNOWING 
AND DOING 


The explanation of their failure is well under- 
stood by American schoolmasters, although this 
understanding is not commonly shared by lay- 
men. There is a big difference between knowing 
and doing. Just because one has the knowledge, 
it does not follow that he will act in accord. One 
can repeat the Ten Commandments, can accept 
them as a guide to life, and still act in a con- 
trary manner. 

I well remember an incident when I was serv- 
ing as a volunteer orderly in New York Hospital. 
One night (the hospital being shorthanded) I 
was assigned to attend a prominent physician 
who had been brought in with a heart attack. He 
was ordered to be immobile. He was propped up 
in bed, and one of my duties was to keep oxygen 
flowing at a proper rate through his mask. There 
were about twenty other patients whose lights 
would flash, summoning me, but when his light 
would call me, if I did not run immediately, he 
would get out of bed and wait on himself. Such 
an act of folly he would never it his pa- 
tients to attempt; but despite all his knowledge, 
he would not act in accord. It was commonly 
known around the hospital that the worst patients 
were doctors and nurses. 

Wise schoolmasters know that many of the 
basic educational goals cannot be reached by 
knowledge alone. Programs for better race rela- 
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tions bog down when talk and study alone con- 
stitute the program. People must also work to- 
gether on common problems. John Dewey point- 
ed out long ago that textbook work on morals 
yielded, not moral conduct, but ideas about 
morality. One cannot get much from a corre- 
spondence course in swimming. So we cannot 
rest content with mere improvement of the 
citizenship courses in our schools. Our goal must 
go beyond knowledge. 


THE GREEK DEMOCRACY 


The complex character of the problem of edu- 
cation for citizenship has been recognized for a 
long time. We need only recall that during the 
first year of the Peloponnesian War (430 B. C.), 
according to the report of Thucydides, Pericles 
discussed the problem in his famous Funeral Ora- 
tion. He described the government of Athens as 
a democracy “in the hands, not of the few, but 
of many,” their honoring “of talent on the 
grounds of excellence alone,” their “spirit of free 
play,” in public and private life, their acknowl- 
edgement of the restraint of reverence and their 
obedience “‘to whomsoever is set in authority.” 

These people were able to maintain such a 
government and society, continued Pericles, ow- 
ing to their knowledge of their government, 
their participation in its actions, and the habit 
of public discussion prior to action. “Our citizens 
attend to both public and private duties and do 
not allow absorption in their own affairs to in- 
terfere with their knowledge of the city (i.e., 
the state). We differ from other states in regard- 
ing the man who holds aloof from public life, 
not as quiet, but as useless. We decide and debate 
carefully, and in person, all matters of policy 
holding that acts are foredoomed to failure 
when undertaken unstudied. Other men are bold 
and ignorant, but the bravest are surely those 
who have the clearest vision of what is before 
them, glory and danger alike, and yet notwith- 
standing go out to meet it.” 

Pericles then turned to a discussion of the 
strength of such a democracy—what we would 
term today an analysis of a plan for the defense 
of liberty. He isolated the following three as- 
pects: (1) knowledge of “the city’s life as we 
have it before us day by day,” (2) citizens ‘‘fall- 
ing in love with her as we see her. . . . The secret 
of happiness is freedom and the secret of free- 
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dom . . . brave hearts not idly to stand aside 
from the enemy’s onslaught, (3) fighters who 
dare; wise men who understand their duty and 
good men, self-disciplined in its performance.” 

Thus, according to this 2,400-year-old analysis, 
the defense of free government depends upon 
knowledge, patriotism, and action; and if we 
follow Pericles, the problem in more detail is: 
(1) what knowledge does the good citizen need, 
and how can he be helped to acquire it; (2) 
what is patriotism and how can it be achieved; 
and (3) what does the good citizen do, how does 
he act, and how can he be brought to do and act 
in this way? 

Goop WorK IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Now in the usual American community most 
children go to school. Most of them continue 
through elementary school, and an increasing 
number complete the high school course. There 
seems to be in operation a good program of 
citizenship education. All elementary schools 
study American history. Becoming quite general 
is a ninth-grade class in current problems. Most 
senior high schools include American history; 
and a course in the senior year dealing with civics, 
current events, or problems of democracy is very 
common. The modernly organized high schools 
include citizenship in their “core curricula.” In 
the halls the American flag is displayed. Children 
learn the pledge of allegiance to the flag. Wash- 
ington’s picture is on the wall. The Gettysburg 
Address is on a bronze plaque. In assembly, chil- 
dren stand to sing the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
and ‘God Bless America.’’ Our schools believe 
that they are doing a good job in education for 
citizenship, and good work /s being done. 

This work can be improved, however. There 
is great variation in the quality of the books, 
charts, slides and films. Most teachers are not 
fully skilled in the use of these materials. Too 
much of the work in history and civics deals 
merely with the factual description of govern 
ment. Communists spare no effort to stress ouf 
record in slums, discrimination, poverty, intol- 
erance, ill-health, and periodic unemployment. A 
great deal can be done to show the other side of 
the picture—the accomplishments of an ideal- 
istic and hard-working people freed from the 
chains of despotism and relatively equal in a so 
ciety with little special privilege, attaining 4 
higher degree of well-being and happiness than 
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ever before enjoyed in the world. The record of 
liberty can be stressed in our books and courses. 
On the side of knowledge alone, good as the 
American program already is, it can still be 
improved. 


KNOWLEDGE WITH ACTION 


But knowledge is not enough; action must ac- 
company it. And there are many programs of 
action in American schools and communities. The 
Boy Scouts, the Youth Builders, church groups, 
the 4-H Clubs have their programs of conduct 
and practical introduction to the work of the 
citizen. Certain programs have been suggested 
for tying together action and knowledge in citi- 
zenship, notably two programs in California; but 
not much practical progress in this direction has 
been made. So far as the conduct side of good 
citizenship is concerned, however, there is plenty 
of experience in the field to point the way to 
the techniques and tactics needed to achieve good 
citizenship habits. 

Obviously, such a goal is generally beyond the 
reach of the classroom. One has to enter into the 
life of the pupils, either in and around the 
school, or in the community. The program can- 
not consist merely of reading books, giving talks, 
and putting on assembly programs. It has to step 
outside school walls and enter, to some degree 
at least, into the life that young people live. Such 
a program must work its way into the community 
itself. The school may take the lead (generally it 
should), but many citizens of the town must 
work with many pupils of the school. The com- 
munity must form a team, and all—pupils, teach- 
ets, citizens—must play on it. 

According to the analysis of Pericles, there is a 
third factor—not only knowledge and action, but 
love of country, or patriotism. The sources of 
love of country are difficult to analyze. Possibly, 
if the James-Lange theory of emotions is to be ac- 
cepted, that the emotion follows the act, then 
strong love of country would be the result of 
powerful service to it. Maybe a plan tying togeth- 
er action and knowledge would realize the hope 
that the emotional factor would follow automati- 
cally? 

It might be simple to discover what we deem 
the one best program, and then use every effort 
to have it universally adopted. But control of 
the mind of the child is the prerogative of the 
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Want to do graduate study next year? The 
National Science Foundation is allotting half 
of its $3,500,000 appropriation for scholarships 
in mathematics, physics, chemistry, and the 
biological sciences. It is expected that scholar- 
ships will be given in amounts of $400 to $500, 
designed to pay tuition, laboratory fees, and 
travel to the graduate school of your choice. 
For information write the National Science 
Foundation, Washington 25, D. C. Applications 
should be filed before January 8. The awards 
will be made on the basis of recommendations, 
and tests given January 18, for study in the 
school year 1952-53. 











home and of people close to the home; local au- 
thorities in most cases control what is taught. 
Would we wish to develop a method of citizen- 
ship education which might attract a potential 
dictator, or give him experience with a program 
that in good hands might be good, but in bad 
hands bad? No! We seek no one program. Each 
school, each teacher best prepares his own, stress- 
ing action related to subject matter. 

The relation of the citizen to government is 
only one facet of the problem. Good and bad 
citizenship are manifested in many other rela- 
tionships. Nations have fallen, not because of 
failure to serve in armies or to pay taxes, but 
because of sympathy with absurd economic doc- 
trines, bread and circuses, overreliance on help 
from rulers, and looking to central authorities 
for all guidance and support. In a sense, the good 
citizen is the one who turns to government only 
after he has done everything possible for him- 
self. We broaden our considerations to include 
economic and ethical citizenship. 


ALL SUBJECTS SHARE IN TASK 


The factual backgrounds of citizenship are not 
confined to courses in history or civics. Daudet’s 
La Derniere Classe and Hale’s The Man Witb- 
out A Country are only instances of the rich re- 
sources of literature. Some of the most difficult 
problems for the citizen, such as state medicine, 
sewage and garbage disposal, control of epidem- 
ics, and food supply are considered in courses 
in science. In Germany, following World War 
I, the history textbooks were cleaned of all refer- 
ences to war; but the Junkers were still able 
to teach bad citizenship through the other courses 
of study. Science, English, music, physical ed- 
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ucation teachers and others can cooperate in a 
program for better citizenship. 

A citizen must operate in various relation- 
ships. He is a citizen of his locality, of his state, 
of his nation. It is difficult to see how he can 
be a good citizen on one level without also 
being a good citizen on all. Thus a bad relation 
to the nation would not be counterbalanced by 
a good relation to the locality. All have to go 
together. Similar reasoning would indicate that 
there is such a thing as good world citizenship, 
and such a relationship should not be omitted 
from our considerations. 


EMOTIONS ARE IMPORTANT 


There is an emotional side of the problem. 
We believe that patriotism, earnest love for 
one’s country, is an essential quality. What is it, 
and how can it be achieved? 

There is something very important in that 
jumble of psychological reactions which might 
be grouped under the term se/f-reliance. Certainly 
the American pioneer had this quality to a large 
degree, possibly because he had no one to rely 
upon. He made great sacrifices, however—long 
journeys, stormy crossings of the seas, danger- 
ous treks over mountains precisely in order to 
put himself into a situation where he would be 
forced to depend upon himself. Self-reliant peo- 
ple guard their liberties. America needs a great 
resurgence of self-reliance. What is it? How do 
you achieve it? How can you arouse it in the 


young? 


Editor’s Note: This discussion of the thinking behind the 
Teachers College Citizenship Education Project was adapted 
by The Editor from the text of an address to the Fifteenth 
Educational Conference in New York City held under 
the auspices of the Educational Records Bureau and the 
American Council on Education, reported more fully in 
American Council on Education Studies, Series 1, Number 
46, Vol. XV, April, 1951, Pages 34-48. 


W. O. T. P. 


The Fifth Delegate Assembly of the World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profession had repre- 
sentatives from 18 national organizations of teachers. 
Turkey, Korea, and Japan were accepted as new 
member countries. The WOTP Assembly voted an 
invitation to the German Teachers Association to 
join WOTP. The proposed draft constitution for a 
World Confederation of the Teaching Association 
was approved by a vote of 8 to 4 countries. The 
two international federations of primary and sec- 
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ondary school teachers of Europe have also approved 
this constitution. They will unite in 1952. 

President William F. Russell of Teachers’ Col. 
lege, Columbia University, continues as WOTp 
president for a one-year term, and William G. Carr 
of the NEA staff continues to serve as secretary- 
general. Alfred Buhagiar of Malta, James W. Scholes 
of Scotland, and Amarantha Jha of India were 
elected to the WOTP executive committee. 

You can support the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession by becoming an_ individual 
member. Your $2.00 membership fee, a contribu. 
tion to the work of WOTP, may be sent to the 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession, 
1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington 6, D. C 


“Few colleges have any comprehensive program 
of instruction on world affairs which reaches more 
than a few students,” says Howard E. Wilson in 
a discussion of “Universities and World Affairs.” 

“Few pertinent studies have been made of col- 
lege populations, but those that have been made 
seem to indicate that college graduates leave their 
Alma Maters with about the same orientation on 
world affairs as they possessed as entering freshmen.” 


Use All Resources 


“In the task of building a first-rate public school 
system for both races, the direction should be placed 
in the hands of competent men and women drawn 
from both races,” Colgate W. Darden, Jr., President 
of the University of Virginia and former Governor 
of Virginia told a Southern Governors’ Conference 
November 28, 1950. “Representatives of both races 
should be placed on the school boards charged with 
the development of such a program. Commissions 
or other official boards having to do with the con- 
struction of schools should be composed of rep 
resentatives of white and Negro citizens. So should 
boards having to do with the public health services 
and hospitals, which are of great concern to both 
races, include in their membership both races.” 

“The Negro believes that only by having his 
children gain access to schools maintained for white 
children is he going to be able to secure for them 
the opportunities for an education to which he be- 
lieves them to be entitled and to which the basic 
law of the several states says that they are not 
entitled. The Negro does not believe in equal but 
separate facilities because, while he has seen them 
separate, he has not, except in the most unusual 
situations, witnessed equality. He does not believe 
in segregation from which discrimination is lacking 
because he has rarely experienced it. In many if- 
stances he has seen the segregation laws used as the 
shield of humiliation, exploitation, and oppression.” 





Teachers College of Columbia University Has A 


Citizenship Education Project 


By WILLIS GRIFFIN and ALLEN FELIX 


F we are to preserve democracy as a system of 

government, ways must be found to teach 
realistically and meaningfully the principles un- 
derlying our democratic political system. If cit- 
izens in large numbers continue to abdicate their 
responsibilities in our democratic society either 
because of apathy or lack of understanding, or 
lack of know-how, then our democratic system 
will break down at its most vital point, namely, 
the participation of the people in decision mak- 
ing. 

So reasoned the Carnegie Corporation which 
several years ago issued a challenge to anyone 
who could come up with a promising program 
for improved citizenship education. So reasoned 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower whose experi- 
ence in World War II led him to believe that 
too few soldiers understood or appreciated the 
reasons for which the war was being fought. So 
reasoned President William F. Russell of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, who for many 
years had been interested in the problem of cit- 
izenship education. 

With the encouragment of President Eisen- 
hower, President Russell accepted the challenge 
of the Carnegie Corporation and the Citizenship 
Education Project (CEP) was born. It has been 
in operation since September, 1949 and has been 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation until July, 
1953. But CEP is a long-term project, organized 
and staffed to stay on the job as long as may be 
necessary to establish a permanent development 
in American education. 

The Citizenship Education Project provides 
resources and services to assist collaborating 
schools to improve their programs in citizenship 
education. CEP identifies, develops, and tests 
resources. Through a series of services, it makes 
these tested resources available to teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and other cooperating citizens. The 
actual steps in improving programs of citizenship 
education are taken individually and independ- 
ently by teachers of the collaborating schools. 


* Willis Griffin is Head of the Division of 
Program Development, Allen Felix is Chair- 
man of the Division of Resources Develop- 
ment, of the Citizenship Education Project, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, N. Y. Both are members of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


Thus the primary emphasis of CEP is to help 
teachers to bring their own judgments to bear 
upon strengthening citizenship in this nation 
through their work in the classrooms and com- 
munity with American boys and girls. Some of 
the guiding principles that have determined the 
nature of the contribution of CEP to citizenship 
education are briefly discussed below. 


1. WHat Is CrrizENsHIP? 


Citizenship, like democracy, means different 
things to different people. An aggregate of defi- 
nitions would describe a very broad area ranging 
possibly from holding public office to being kind 
to children. Important as the whole area of 
citizenship may be, CEP felt that an attack on 
the whole problem would so diffuse the effort as 
to render the attack ineffective. A narrowed ap- 
proach must concern itself with the most impor- 
tant, the central elements of citizenship. Democ- 
racies have failed when people have ceased to 
exercise control over policy formation. Therefore 
the heart of citizenship may be viewed as the 
degree and quality of influence exercised by the 
people over their leaders and over policy forma- 
tion. This, then, has been the area of citizenship 
in which CEP has concentrated its efforts. 

A grave weakness among young people today 
lies in their lack of grasp of the core values of 
our democracy—of our premises of liberty. One 
of the aims of CEP is to establish within the 
minds of pupils meaningful and habitual under- 
standing of these premises. To accomplish this 
purpose, CEP formulated with the help of many 
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teachers, economists, historians, political scien- 
tists and citizens a statement of PREMISES. The 
PREMISES are practically non-controversial, 
since they are drawn from the basic documents 
of American liberty—the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution and major court de- 
cisions. CEP does not regard this list of PREM- 
ISES as definitive, but rather it does believe 
the list to be the best effort to date to state in 
organized, rememberable fashion the rights, re- 
sponsibilities, aspirations, and principles that 
have been and are the guideposts of our country’s 
policies. 
2. How Best TEACH CITIZENSHIP? 


Knowledge is a requisite for good citizenship. 
A citizen must be armed with the necessary 
knowledge in order to make an intelligent de- 
cision or to influence his leaders to make that 
decision. But just having knowledge is not 
enough. Action must accompany it. This idea 
of tying knowledge and action together is not 
new—it just came into focus around 1900 as 
a result of Dewey’s writings and Thorndike’s 
research. Schools since then have been exper- 
imenting with the approach in subjects other 
than citizenship and have further proved its 
soundness. However, in citizenship education 
schools have been content to emphasize the 
knowledge aspect with little or no emphasis on 
the action aspect. Proper attitudes and skills for 
making use of the knowledge have been neg- 
lected. 

The Citizenship Education Project has devel- 
oped resources which promote the tying together 
of knowledge and action. On the knowledge side, 
they have developed a Materials Card File con- 
taining full bibliographical data and annotations 
of books, pamphlets, periodicals, films, and re- 
cordings concerned with citizenship. At the pres- 
ent time there are some 1100 such cards filed 
according to Premises, and more will be added. 
The object of the file is to provide the teacher 
and pupils with a rich source for making a wider 
choice of pertinent materials related to citizen- 
ship education. 

On the action side the CEP has developed 
Laboratory Practices which are descriptions of 
activities in which students can engage to get 
actual experience in citizenship. These Practices 
are the heart of the CEP program. Although they 


emphasize the action or “doing’’ side of learn- 
ing, they also demand that the students have a 
rich knowledge to tie-in with their actions. 

An Organization Guide is a convenient cross- 
reference device relating the Premises and the 
Laboratory Practices to junior-senior high school 
subjects. 


3. WuHaT PRACTICES CAN BE USED To 
TEACH CITIZENSHIP THROUGH ACTION? 


CEP reasoned that most new ideas have been 
tried by some teacher somewhere. The task was 
not so much one of invention as it was of dis- 
covery, identification, and try-out. With the help 
of social studies teachers from eight pilot schools 
a thorough study was made of educational liter- 
ature. Thousands of ideas were contributed by 
teachers across the country. Twenty-six Practices 
were developed. The pilot school teachers ac- 
cepted the responsibility to try-out and test them. 
Since then additional Practices have been de- 
veloped until there are well over sixty now, each 
one having been used successfully in at least one 
school. 

The term “Laboratory Practice’’ comes from 
the conviction that, like vocational and science 
subjects, citizenship must be taught with Labora- 
tory methods. The school, community, nation and 
world provide the laboratcry for citizenship ed- 
ucation. In this laboratory students get real ex- 
perience in dealing with a real situation requiring 
the use of citizenship skills. The students may 
deal with a real problem, but the emphasis is 
not on their solving that problem, but rather 
on the Processes through which a good citizen 
works. For instance, in one Practice, Observing 
Labor-Management Relations, the students seek 
to get all the information they can about labor 
and management—they talk to the people im 
volved—they read books and pamphlets—they 
visit factories—they check the laws and regula 
tions as now existing. Their purpose is not to 
solve a problem which adults cannot solve, but 
rather to get all the information so that eventu- 
ally they can make wise decisions. In doing the 
Practice they learn not only what the issue is 
but also how to get the necessary information 
about it. 

One Practice proposes a way by which students 
may be delegated authority and responsibility for 
planning and taking over the management of 
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some school affairs. They decide upon a plan 
and put it into action—they have a written 
budget of power given them by the school ad- 
ministrator. 

In another Practice, Setting Up A Non-Parti- 
san Political Information Service, the students 
organize an agency to collect and disseminate 
information about civic responsibility before a 
primary or general election. 

In another Practice the students set up a 
school-community committee to deal with the 
problems of the National Emergency that affects 
the school. They are given an opportunity to 
assume a real responsibility and to serve their 
school and community. They learn through prac- 
tice many important aspects of citizenship in a 
democracy. 


4. How Dogs CEP WorK? 


As pointed out before, CEP provides resources 
and services to assist collaborating schools to 
improve their citizenship education. To get 
started, the CEP worked with social studies teach- 
ers in twelfth grade. Since then the resources 
have been expanded vertically to include grades 
seven through twelve with plans being laid for 
expansion into elementary grades and junior 
college, college and post-school levels. The ex- 
pansion has also been horizontal, to include 
such subjects as American history, world history, 
science and English, with plans being laid for 
further expansion into such areas as art, physi- 
cal education, vocational education and home 
economics. 

CEP works with a school system, not just the 
teacher. For a school to collaborate the superin- 
tendent and principal must accompany the teach- 
et to a week-long workshop during which all the 
materials are thoroughly explained and the 
teacher along with the principal and superintend- 
ent plan their citizenship programs. 

The Project started with eight pilot school 
systems. Last spring the number of collaborating 
schools had risen to 129. This year plans are 
laid for further expansion of this type. In this 
connection CEP works through already existing 
Organizations such as study councils, state de- 
partments of education, and colleges. When such 
a group assures the CEP of enough schools with 
which to operate in any region of the country, 
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the CEP will send some of its staff to run a 
week-long workshop. 

That the CEP is engaged in a quantitative 
expansion is obvious. With each school, or sub- 
ject, or teacher that is added to the CEP, the 
chances for a qualitative expansion are also in- 
creased—through try-outs the tools and tech- 
niques are tested and improved, in some cases 
additional tools and techniques replacing others. 
But always the basic goal of CEP stands un- 
changed: tying knowledge and action together 
around the. basic premises of American liberty. 

Editor's Note: Any school interested in making appli- 
cation for participation in the Citizenship Education proj- 
ect should write to Division of School Relations, Citizenship 
Education Project, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27, New York. The complete set of “P 
Tools” for the school year 1951-52 is available at a 
purchase price of $95.00, including such items as the 
Materials Card File, Booklets of ratory Practice, An 
Or, tion Guide, Materials Supplement, sets of tests 


appraisal forms. A special price is made to cooper- 
ating institutions. 


The National Association of Student Councils is 
an organization of over 4,500 high school student 
councils in every state of the Union, in all U. S. 
possessions, and in many foreign countries. It is spon- 
sored by the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, a department of the NEA. Handbooks, 
monthly magazines, and field service are given by 
the Council, information of which may be obtained 
at the NEA address, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. The 15th Annual National 
Conference of Student Councils will be held June 
18-21, 1951, in the Gamaliel Bradford High School, 
Wellesley, Massachusetts. 


“The heritage of our constitution and founding 
fathers is being challenged from within by our failure 
to teach public school children the religious and moral 
truths that are fundamental to our democratic faith,” 
says Clyde Lemont Hay in “The Blind Spot in Ameri- 
can Public Education” (The MacMillan Company, 
$2.00). “To omit religious teaching is to be against 
it.” He favors the development by inter-denomina- 
tional groups of a broad non-sectarian course of re- 
ligious history, philosophy and tradition to be taught 
in the public schools. Upon this common foundation 
would be built programs of denominational education 
in the churches. 


The National Union of Teachers of England and 
Wales now own three homes for aged and infirm 
teachers. They can accommodate 60 residents. 





The Civic Education Project of Cambridge 


By HENRY W. HOLMES 


a. useful here and now in the class- 
room—materials pupils will read with 
eagerness, study gladly, talk about, think about, 
respond to warmly—suggestions to teachers for 
getting out of such materials their full value 
for clearer thinking, larger understanding, and 
firmer faith in democracy: these phrases describe 
the products the Civic Education Project is seek- 
ing to provide for the schools. 

So far, the Project has finished eight pam- 
phlets, each of substantial size (60-80 pages) 
and each accompanied by carefully devised study 
helps and suggestions for activities. About as 
many more are partly done, and a handbook for 
teachers is more than half completed. The full 
list of pamphlets on which the Project is at 
work numbers thirty-one. Short descriptions of 
the completed pamphlets will show what the 
others are to be like, except for four that are 
to be collections for supplementary reading. 
From these descriptions, the policies adopted by 
the Project will become evident and can be 
briefly discussed. 


1. The Isms—and You: How Fascism and Com- 
munism threaten our Democracy—and what can be 
done about it. 

What it means to grow up, to work, and to live 
under a dictatorship (Communist or Fascist) as con- 
trasted with growth, work, and life in a democracy. 

For grades 10, 11, 12, with World or American 
History, or Problems of Democracy. 

2. They Made a Nation: How the Founding Fa- 
thers went about their great task—and what came out 
of it for us to have and hold. 

A vivid and personalized account of what went 
on in the Constitutional Convention. How the Found- 
ing Fathers hammered out a workable scheme of 
national government “in the spirit of accommodation.” 
What their example of democratic action means 
for us. 

For grades 10, 11, 12, with American History or 
English. 

3. It Has Been Done: When leaders speak with 
courage and citizens wake up, there’s no community 
in America that can’t be made a better place to live 
in. The fight may sometimes be both long and tough, 
but it’s worth what it takes. 

Case studies illustrating how political conditions 
have been improved in certain cities and towns. The 


* Henry W. Holmes is Co-Director, Civic Edu- 
cation Project, 5 Chauncy Street, Cambridge 
38, Massachusetts, after service as Dean of 
the Graduate School of Education of Harv- 
ard University. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


role of leaders and the role of popular support. 

For grades 11 or 12, with American History or 
Government, or Probiems of Democracy. 

4. Who Says So? How a group of senior high 
school students learned about PUBLIC OPINION— 
and used it. 

An analysis of the influences that tend to produce 
group judgments, wise or otherwise, about civic issues 
and problems. 

For grades 11 or 12, with English, Journalism, 
American Government, or Problems of Democracy. 

5. Why Don’t They Think! It may be easier to act 
on impulse or a hunch, but does it pay off? 

How thoughtless, prejudiced, emotional reactions 
lead to wrong attitudes and unsound conclusions. 
Straight thinking is a civic duty. 

For grades 11 or 12, with English, Journalism, or 
Problems of Democracy. 

6. And Crown Thy Good: No right or freedom can 
be justly claimed that is not justly shared. 

The story of the current drive for Civil Rights for 
all groups, without exclusions based on birth or name 
or ofigin. 

For grades 10, 11, 12, with American History or 
Problems of Democracy. 

7. Work Without Strife: Working together and 
working hard is the best bet for production. How can 
Labor and Management seek that common goal? 

An analysis of the causes of industrial warfare; 
case studies of industries in which we find a large 
measure of industrial peace. Why? 

For grades 11 or 12, with American History, Eco- 
nomics, or Problems of Democracy. 

8. What Is Capitalism? Let’s take a good long look 
at Capitalism—our way of doing business, the system 
under which each of us earns his living. It has done 
marvelous things for us already, and maybe we can 
help it do an even better job. 

Issues and problems to be faced and solved in 
order to insure a high level of prosperity, equitably 
shared. 

For grades 11 or 12, with American History, 
Problems of Democracy, or Economics. 


I wish I could say that the Civic Education 
pamphlets will be sent on order from the Project 
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workshop at 5 Chauncy Street, Cambridge. But 
the four pamphlets we first printed in a limited 
edition for tryout in the schools are now out of 
stock, and the other four are in duplicated form 

ding publication. Our publication arrange- 
ment should be completed this fall. We shall 
be happy, meanwhile, to answer inquiries and 
keep orders on file. 

The eight pamphlets just described deal, it 
will be observed, with civic problems of three 
distinct kinds—political, social (or social-psy- 
chological), and economic. The Project holds 
that it would be a cardinal error—an error often 
committed in the past and not unknown even 
now—to present democracy simply as a form of 
government. We know it is a way of life. We 
should teach it as a way of life. 

This means that political problems cannot be 
handled as if democracy, to emerge triumphant 
over enemies and evils, needed nothing but more 
voting or more two-fisted leaders. It means, 
similarly, that economic democracy cannot be 
handled as if prosperity for everybody would 
come automatically if only governments would 
quit interfering. Even more basically, it means 
that democracy must be so presented that its 
victories against aggression and its conquests in 
the fight against its own besetting sins and 
shortages shall be seen to depend on what each 
one of us knows and feels and is willing to do. 

The Project pamphlets reveal this wholeness 
of democracy, this interconnectedness of its as- 
pects, this rooting of it in the individual life; 
but the pamphlets do not state this view in words 
like these at all. They are not philosophical or 
theoretical. They deal with issues that are real 
and concrete; and they “preach” democrary only 
as our way, and the best way, of meeting common 
problems and grappling with present difficulties. 

Yet the pamphlets are not essays on current 
events. ““Work Without Strife” does not deal 
with the rights and wrongs of any strike now 
going on; “Who Says So?” does not condemn 
by name any of the world’s great newspapers 
for their slanting of the news. We have sought 
to be clear, definite, and compelling on problems 
that face us all, that recur, that need to be seen 
as problems to be met by democratic processes. 
It would be indoctrination indeed if the schools 
were to offer answers to these problems as they 
come up here and now in politics or business— 
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all sicklied o’er by partisan and personal antago- 
nisms. The sound and fury of politics and eco- 
nomic strife will echo long aftet civic education 
has done its utmost for generations yet unborn; 
but this is only stormy weather on the surface. 
It will not lead our people into domestic silliness 
or world disaster if they have learned in school 
to see the issues underlying most contemporary 
quarreling and to work at them as problems of 
their common life. 

How did we pick the topics to be so treated? 
Perhaps a major conference of sociologists, econ- 
omists, and political scientists called for the 
purpose of making a “breakdown” of democracy 
for our special use would have given us a set 
of topics quite different from our thirty-one. We 
did consult many experts; but we held no master 
conference as to what democracy required of us 
in selecting the topics for our pamphlets. Our 
reasons for going ahead on our own were simple. 

In the first place, Dr. John J. Mahoney had 
spent a professional lifetime getting ready for 
this job and in so doing has known so many 
academic experts and so many active participants 
in politics, business, and social movements that 
he had some confidence (not immodestly) in his 
own judgment; and I, joining him in the Project 
as Co-Director, felt that between us we had 
enough knowledge and insight to pick at least 
a beginning list of topics. Those who want to 
get the point of view from which we went at 
the task will find it in J. J. Mahoney's For Us 
the Living: An Approach to Civic Education (Har- 
per's, 1945). Whatever may be said of our 
analysis, we did not come to it overnight, rashly 
enthusiastic, but untutored. 

In the second place, we felt that time was of 
the essence. If we had not dared to “put some- 
thing on the line,” if our energies and our lim- 
ited supply of money had been spent on exhaus- 
tive discussions as to what democracy is and 
what its problems are, we might not have had 
any pamphlets done by now at all. 

In the third place, we had confidence in the 
staff of experienced teachers we gathered around 
us. It was not only the “how” of writing they 
could help us with; it was also what to write 
about. Our co-workers as well as our consultants 
checked on the selection of topics. No doubt our 
list is far from being the last word, but it is 
probably a good list; and we don’t believe it 
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contains any topic that should never have ap- 
peared in it in the first place. 

Finally, we confess to the conviction that the 
problems of democracy that are important to 
bring home to all our youth are not unduly dif- 
ficult to identify. We subscribe to the view of 
Carl Friedrich’s New Image of the Common 
Man:* democracy cannot expect and does not 
require public participation in the resolution of 
technical or highly complex issues; it does re- 
quire and can expect (in a population civically 
educated) sound majority reaction on the deeper 
moral and social levels, where our common life 
is affected by what our leaders do and by our 
own habits of thought, feeling, and action. 

Education for citizenship in a democracy 
should establish a pattern of reaction on these 
deeper levels. Its basic technique is to get young 
people to study in school some of the larger 
problems of our common life; to take part in 
discussions, experiences, and activities in school, 
home, and community that make these problems 
real and urgent; and thus to become seriously 
concerned in their own minds and hearts about 
what they can do, now or later, to help in meet- 
ing them. 

Acting on these beliefs and points of view, 
we adopted (and slightly adapted) the ten major 
objectives for civic education given in Dr. Ma- 
honey’s book. For our purposes in writing pam- 
phlets and suggesting pupil activities, we stated 
them “in terms of what youth may be brought 
to know and feel and do.” Here they are: 

An adequate understanding of the democratic way 
of life and our representative system of government; 
and a wholehearted allegiance to both. 

An appreciation of the rights, protections, duties, 
and responsibilities which political democracy ensures 
and exacts. 

A keen interest in things political. 

A determination to try always to vote intelligently, 
and to form thoughtful judgments about political 
issues and problems. 

An honest effort to help elect a larger number of 
superior political leaders. 

An understanding of the place of law in our lives 
and the will to oppose delinquency in its observance. 

A deep desire to increase intergroup understanding, 
respect, and good will. 

A grasp of the understandings and attitudes needed 
by citizens to make the American scheme of competi- 
tive enterprise work with maximum efficiency in our 
democratic society. 


21The Beacon Press, 1950. 
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An understanding of the major features of the 
present international situation and an attitude of hope 
toward co-operation under peace and freedom. 

The will to translate into civic behavior the basic 


teachings of religion. 

Of course the tasks involved in moving on 
toward these objectives cannot be assigned to 
any single group of teachers, even though they 
are Clearly a major responsibility of the teachers 
of the social studies. Every teacher of every grade 
and every subject—and every guidance or admin- 
istrative officer at every level—has a part to play. 
We have the feeling that work in the social 
studies has been spread too thin over too large 
an area—including, for example, problems of 
personal living that might better be handled by 
counselors on an individual basis, leaving social 
studies teachers free to emphasize the truly civic 
topics. We have the feeling also that teachers 
and school officers in general will not see clearly 
what they can and should do in their several 
areas toward civic objectives until they have 
pre-service training and in-service leadership 
centered unequivocally on civic education. We 
are happy to report that Massachusetts has author- 
ized by law the appointment of a Director of 
Civic Education in the State Department. 

There are other signs that civic education 
is becoming one of those movements that separate 
out from the indeterminate mass of things we 
talk about (and then take more or less for 
granted), a connected set of purposes and things 
to do. The Massachusetts Committee of the Mid- 
century White House Conference on Children 
and Youth made a special point of civic educa 
tion. The Commissioners of Education of the 
eight Northeastern States appointed a Committee 
on Education for Citizenship which has just 
rendered a comprehensive report. Massachusetts 
has started action in its state teachers colleges 
to follow up earlier work done by faculty com- 
mittees in those institutions. Rhode Island and 
Brown University are putting on an extension 
course in this field. I mention here only regional 
actions in which our Project has had a hand and 
which may not yet be widely known. The move- 
ment for civic education is unquestionably na 
tional, although the recent Massachusetts legis 
lation, cited above, seems still to be unique. 

To return to the Project pamphlets: why pam- 
phlets rather than books or a course of study? 
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Again the reasons are simple and (we like to 
think) eminently practical. 

A textbook in civic education would fit into 
no regular course in the schools. “Civics” is a 
ghost that walks no more and should not be 
evoked again. To crowd into the curriculum a new 
and broader course in Civics—or to make the 
common course in Problems of Democracy a 
larger and a better vehicle for civic education— 
is a long-term proposition. To develop an elab- 
orate course of study in our field would end only 
in one more publication destined for the dust 
of library shelves. Getting out pamphlets for 
pupils accompanied by helps for teachers prom- 
ised (we felt certain) to yield far more definite 
and more immediate results. 

Furthermore, we saw no advantage in work- 
ing for radical changes in the school program. 
The courses now taught can find or make plenty 
of room for study of the living issues of de- 
mocracy. Civic education will come alive when 
teachers get materials that bring its vital prob- 
lems to their pupils in an interesting way. Take 
as an example the treatment of labor-management 
relations in our senior high school classes: we 
find this topic treated in good social-studies texts 
and included in good social-studies courses, but 
it is seldom given adequate attention. Our pam- 
phlet, “Work Without Strife,” tries to deal with 
it not only more fully but more appealingly— 
to make it, in short, a real and personal problem 
to the individual pupil. The pamphlet has been 
so well received in schools that we are much en- 
couraged, the more so because our advisers among 
labor leaders had already approved it and a 
national steel corporation had purchased four 
thousand copies for distribution to its foremen 
and supervisors. If problems of like importance 
can be treated in our pamphlets (or anybody's 
pamphlets) with equal power, civic education 
will get ahead faster, we believe, than it could 
in any other way. 

Does this mean that we regard pamphlets, 
however good they may be, as the one thing 
needful? We plead not guilty. We are not so 
naive or so reactionary as to hold that the usual 
procedures of teaching from the printed page 
are going to raise our civic life to new and 
shining heights. We know that many educational 
efforts must converge to give the schools the 
leverage they need for any noticeable lifting of 


Human Rights Day will be observed December 10 
in many schools. “Suggestions for Observing Human 
Rights Day’’ may be had from the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D. C., free upon request. 





our mass behavior. We do believe that the right 
kind of printed material will help enormously. 
We know that busy teachers have no time to sift 
and winnow books and articles to get the best 
material—or even any that will serve. We know 
that many teachers are not sure of what to look 
for and may thus be tempted to make use of 
partisan or biased treatments, handed to them 
gratis by some special-interest group. 

So pamphlets based on genuinely educational 
thinking seem to us important. But we recognize 
that much besides is needed—the social climate 
of the school must favor democratic action, pupils 
must not only study civic problems but do some- 
thing about them, think them through within 
the limits of their own experience and capacity, 
reach out at times beyond those limits into the 
community, and become constructive whenever 
that is possible. 

This whole expansion of common school pro- 
cedure out of learning by direction into learning 
by activity we have tried to forward by collect- 
ing suggestions as to school and community ac- 
tivities that have actually been tried and that 
are known to “work.’” Over a hundred are set 
down in a phlet that will be merged into 
a final handbook for teachers—perhaps more 
than one. There we shall do our best, also, to 
line up the most useful films and radio programs 
we can find and to show how a total program 
of civic education may be set in motion. 

From the standpoint of exalted thinking about 
sociological, political, or economic problems, a 
practical school program in civic education may 
not seem very profound or very exciting. Yet who 
will assert that it is not needed very, very ur- 
gently? Democracy as we know it, democracy as 
we seek to realize its ideals, democracy as men 
have died to win it and are dying now to save 
it—all we mean and hope by democracy—calls 
upon us to use education to the utmost to sustain 
and strengthen it. What the schools fail to do 
now they may never have the opportunity to do 
later. In a mew sense we are witnessing “a race 
between education and catastrophe.” 





The Detroit Citizenship Study 


By STANLEY E. DIMOND 


W J HAT do schools do if they make good 

citizenship their chief objective? How do 
schools make a general attack on citizenship ed- 
ucation? Are there specific citizenship activities 
which warrant inclusion in each school’s citizen- 
ship education program? Are boys and girls any 
different if they attend a school which concen- 
trates attention on citizenship education? 

To seek answers to these questions the Detroit 
Citizenship Education Study was carried on for 
five years, from 1945 to 1950. The Study was 
a joint enterprise of the Detroit Public Schools 
and Wayne University and was financed by a 
private foundation. 

The Study grew out of an idea from the re- 
port of the Educational Policies Commission, 
Learning the Ways of Democracy, which stated, 

“The approach to civic education is, in virtu- 
ally all schools, fragmentary and incomplete 
. . . It would seem appropriate for schools sin- 
cerely concerned about civic education to make 
a general and coordinated approach to the study 
of democracy and democratic citizenship. Such 
a service rendered by even a few schools would 
be of marked value to the whole of American 
education.” 


THE PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 


Eight Detroit schools were selected to be par- 
ticipating schools in this attempt “to make a 
general and coordinated approach to the study 

. of citizenship.” In contrast to some aur- 
riculum studies, these eight schools were not 
progressive schools in upper-middle-class areas. 
Rather, they were selected by the school admin- 
istration to be a typical cross section of life in 
Detroit. One school was in a slum area; another 
school was in an area of acute racial, economic, 
and religious tension; another school was in an 
upper middle class area. The total range of 
social classes was included in these eight schools. 

The Study was unique, too, because of the age 
range of the students. Four elementary schools, 

1 Educational Policies Commission, Learning the Ways of 


Democracy, (Washington, D. C.: National Education Association 
and American Association of School Administrators), p. 119. 
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tion, School of Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


two junior high schools, and two senior high 
schools comprised the participating schools. Thus 
citizenship aspects were observed from the kin- 
dergarten through the twelfth grade. 

The individual school was the unit of oper- 
ation in the Study. It was assumed that each 
individual school was a distinct social organism 
and that each school should be free to develop 
its own citizenship program. The eight members 
of the Study staff worked cooperatively with the 
faculties on the school’s citizenship problems. 
The administrators, teachers, and the staff to- 
gether attempted to develop programs for im- 
proving citizenship education in each school. 

In the development of these programs special 
consultants were available to the schools. Visits 
were made by faculty members to observe cit- 
izenship activities in schools in various parts of 
the country. Instructional materials were pur- 
chased for the schools as needed. A professional 
library on citizenship was developed in each 
school. 

The work-group, however, was the chief pro- 
cedure used in the Study. Teachers met together 
in two- or three-day work sessions to develop 
plans for the school activities. Substitute teachers, 
supplied by the Study, freed teachers to partici- 
pate in these work-groups. Many additional 
hours, however, were spent by these teachers in 
after-school or weekend meetings. 

During these years of cooperative effort, de- 
tailed logs of activities were kept by staff mem- 
bers. Questionnaires and interviews of various 
types were used with students, teachers, princi- 
pals, and parents. Objective tests in subject mat- 
ter areas, attitudes, emotional adjustment, and 
problem solving were administered to the June 
graduates of each school. Citizenship data were 
collected from health, police, recreational, and 
other community agencies. These evaluation de- 
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vices were used to get evidence on the effective- 
ness of the procedures employed. 

The Study was not of the rigidly controlled, 
experimental research type. The processes em- 
ployed were more like those of ‘action research” 
curriculum programs. From the experiences and 
analyses of the evaluation data what was learned? 


THE TOTAL SCHOOL APPROACH 


As schools worked to improve their citizenship 
education programs, they began with some im- 
mediate specific practice, situation, or problem—a 
student council, behavior in halls, a guidance 
program, analysis of drop-outs. Gradually, the 
faculties became increasingly concerned about 
their own competencies. They felt the need for 
a better understanding of children and for 
more effective ways of working together. Per- 
sonal interaction in small problem-centered 
groups seemed to be effective in changing atti- 
tudes, beliefs, and values of faculty members. 
As faculties clarified purposes and decided upon 
experiences which might improve citizenship, 
no aspect of the school was immune from critical 
study. Teaching schedules, equipment, faculty 
relations, janitorial service, utilization of school 
space, subject matter were all scrutinized. The 
concept of the total school approach to citizen- 
ship evolved. 

The evidence from these eight schools was 
that ultimately a citizenship education program 
had to move from the development of a few 
worth-while specific citizenship practices to an 
examination of the total school program. Citizen- 
ship education is not a function of one depart- 
ment of the school. It is not limited to one 
course. It is a product of the daily living in the 
school. In this sense, the best citizenship educa- 
tion program is a good school. 


EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


Within the broad framework of the total 
functioning of the school, the Study experiences 
indicated that certain areas of faculty activity were 
especially fruitful for improving citizenship. The 
three most prominent of these areas were: emo- 
tional adjustment, understanding democracy, and 
thinking. 

The missing ingredient in the citizenship-ed- 
ucation programs of these schools was a course 
of action to bring about the satisfactory emotional 
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adjustment of all children. Many teachers, par- 
ents, and community leaders failed to understand 
that the quality of citizenship had a direct re- 
lationship with the emotional development of 
pupils. Bad citizenship was chiefly an inability 
on the part of a child to adjust satisfactorily to 
the situations which confronted him. 

As faculties became conscious of the impor- 
tance of emotional adjustment, they attempted 
to learn more about child growth and develop- 
ment, basic human needs, and the relation of 
child behavior to social class. 

As these learnings increased they were re- 
flected in certain school activities. Guidance pro- 
cedures received increased attention and espe- 
cially those procedures in which specialists in 
guidance worked with and through the class- 
room teacher. The teacher was recognized as the 
heart of a good guidance program. 

Newer type tests were employed. Problem 
checklists, personality inventories, and attitude 
scales were more widely used. Methods of re- 
porting pupil progress were modified. There was 
less grading and more guiding. 

Courses and units in home and family living, 
personal standards, and personal relations were 
introduced. 

At all grade levels experiments were under- 
taken to organize schools so that pupils remained 
with a teacher a longer time. The evidence from 
these experiments indicated that pupils did as 
well on subject-matter tests and improved in 
adjustment when they remained with one teacher 
for a longer time. 


UNDERSTANDING DEMOCRACY 


The democratic attitudes and understandings 
of pupils are to a great extent a product of the 
total culture. Home, church, agencies of mass 
communication, friends, and neighborhood 
groups as well as the school are constantly 
“teaching” democracy. The Study was not able 
to change the attitudes of many students although 
knowledge about democracy was increased. 

As was the case with earlier studies, the Study 
found that boys and girls tend to emphasize 
their democratic rights far more than their 
democratic responsibilities. 

In the efforts to improve the teaching of de- 
mocracy four hypotheses were developed: 

1. Democratic attitudes and understandings 
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are a result of emotional appeals. The patriotic 
symbols, the school assembly designed to stir 
feelings of loyalty, and reverence for the Flag 
are examples of emotional appeals which lead 
to developing democratic ideals. 

2. Democracy is learned by an intellectual 
process. Study of the meaning of democracy, 
critical analysis of situations to determine if they 
were democratic, and learning the sources of 
democratic institutions were among the intel- 
lectual approaches employed. 

3. Democracy is learned through participation 
in activities where one can practice democracy. 
Pupil-teacher planning and student government 
are common methods of getting participation. 

4. Democratic attitudes and understandings 
are products of good mental health. Satisfying 
pupil needs, removing causes of extreme tension, 
and counselling pupils establish a fertile soil 
where the seeds of democracy can grow. 

Some evidence to support each of these hy- 

theses was obtained. The evidence, however, 
indicated that democratic attitudes and under- 
standings were acquired by a many-sided proc- 
ess. The conclusion was reached that schools 
should attempt to maintain a balanced relation- 
ship among the methods of teaching democracy. 
Complete reliance on one method or dispropor- 
tionate emphasis seemed to result in incomplete 
understanding or undesirable attitudes. 

In these experiments with teaching democracy, 
it became clear that school faculties need to 
develop some common understanding of the 
meaning of democracy and to reach a workable 
agreement on the basic democratic values. Until 
such agreement is reached, teachers work at cross 
purposes and pupils have difficulty in general- 
izing about democracy from their conflicting 
experiences. 

THINKING 


The experience of the Study with the broad 
objective of teaching thinking was to some ex- 
tent a negative experience. During the first 
year of the Study the evidence showed that not 
much experience was given in the schools to 
thinking or problem solving. There were few 
examples observed in classes of weighing ev- 
idence or considering alternate choices. Test 
data, also, indicated a weakness in this area. 
It seemed to the staff that the basic theory of 
problem solving was not widely known among 


the teachers. The first effort was devoted, there- 
fore, to the development of a systematic basis 
for the teaching of problem solving. Steps in 
problem solving were analyzed; questions to aid 
in the process were developed; cautions were 
cited; related objectives were stated. 

This formulation was very helpful to some 
teachers but they reported encountering difficul- 
ties. Emphasis on thinking required different 
“know-how” than emphasis on mastery of in- 
formation. Courses of study, lack of varied in- 
structional materials, and the earlier conditioning 
of pupils retarded attempts to teach by problem 
solving procedures. The insecurity of teachers 
with respect to the study of controversial social 
issues in the classroom was another factor which 
deterred some teachers from making improve- 
ments in their teaching of problem solving. 

In those classes where reasonable success was 
achieved in the teaching of thinking, the fol- 
lowing elements seemed to be present: Teachers 
were not working alone; they were gaining sup- 

rt from others engaged in similar activities. 
Improved ability as a discussion leader was a 
necessity for the teacher who was trying to 
teach thought processes. The division of a year's 
work into large blocks of time (three to five 
weeks) was necessary. As planning with pupils 
increased, the problem solving method improved. 
Teachers needed to assist pupils at the stage 
of problem solving where alternate solutions 
are considered. Most important of all, teachers 
needed to feel that they were expected to teach 
controversial social issues. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The publications of the Study are distributed 
by the Wayne University Press, Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit 1, Michigan. 

Four pamphlets prepared during the life of 
the Study are now available. Three final reports, 
with manuscripts completed, should be off the 
press in the next few months. 


The pamphlets are: 

Problem Solving (25c), a framework to assist teachers 
with the process of teaching thinking by problem solving 
procedures. 

Let’s Look at the Student Council (25c), an analysis to 
determine the effectiveness of student councils. 

Understanding Democracy (25c), a framework to help 
faculties determine democratic values and the school ex- 
periences which will encourage the values. 

Democratic Citizenship and the Development of Chil- 


(Continued on Page 195) 
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Kansas Study of Education for Citizenship 


By EARL E. EDGAR 


HE Kansas Study of Education for Citizen- 
Tip has as its purpose the improvement of 
citizenship education in the high schools of 
Kansas. The project, begun in 1948, is spon- 
sored by the Institute of Citizenship of Kansas 
State College at Manhattan! and the Kansas 
State Department of Public Instruction. It is 
financed in part by the sponsors and in part 
by the cooperating schools which are contributing 
resources and teacher time. 

At the beginning it was decided that a co- 
operative project in which sponsors would work 
intensively with a limited number of high schools 
would be of greater value to all high schools in 
Kansas than a more extensive but superficial 
type of study. Furthermore, the study was con- 
fined to the social studies curriculum. This was 
done in the belief that, although citizenship 
education is as broad as the total high school 
program and every phase of high school life 
has an effect upon the development of the stu- 
dent as a citizen, the social studies curriculum 
is unique in that it is the only part of the high 
school program whose sole purpose is the de- 
velopment of individuals who are adequate to 
undertake their responsibilities and duties as 
members of society. 

After arriving at a tentative formulation of 
the project, a group of Kansas citizens repre- 
senting many walks of life were invited to meet, 
criticize, and make suggestions on the project. 
These suggestions having been taken into con- 
sideration, several Kansas high schools were in- 
vited to join the study. Eleven secondary schools 
in five Kansas communities accepted the original 
invitation; during the second year of the study 
nine rural high schools in Pottawatomie County, 
and five additional schools in Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, decided to participate. 


1The Institute of Citizenship was established at Kansas State 
College on September 14, 1945, by the Board of Regents “to de- 
velop a deeper understanding and appreciation of individual 
citizen responsibility in our free democratic system.’”’ This action 
was made possible by a grant of $200,000 made to Kansas State 
College by the William Volker Charities Fund, as the result of 
a proposal made to the Fund by Milton S. Eisenhower, then 
President of Kansas State College. Besides the program de- 
scribed in this article the Institute also offers courses on the 
campus of Kansas State College, and has an adult education 
program. 
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* Earl E. Edgar is Acting Director, Institute of 
Citizenship, Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 


Control of the Study is vested in an executive 
committee made up of two representatives of 
each sponsoring organization and participating 
school. Ralph W. Tyler, dean of the division of 
social science at the University of Chicago,. is 
general consultant to the Study. Work in the 
cooperating schools has been the responsibility 
of the social studies teachers. 

The sponsoring organizations have tried to 
keep the other Kansas high schools informed on 
what was happening in the Study through bul- 
letins and special publications. They have aided 
the cooperating schools in three ways— 

1. By providing consultant service through 
regular visits by staff members and visits by spe- 
cial consultants. 

2. By furnishing materials and professional 
services. Sponsors equipped each of the cooper- 
ating schools with a small professional library 
and furnished tests for evaluation and profes- 
sional services to analyze evaluation results. 

3. By providing summer workshop oppor- 
tunities for teachers to work on their programs. 
A three-week workshop for the teachers in the 
participating schools has been held at Kansas 
State College each summer in 1949, 1950, and 
1951; in addition, a one-week workshop was 
held for administrators, centering on curriculum 
development leadership, in the summer of 1950. 

When the schools joined the Study, théir 
social studies teachers immediately began to draw 
a plan to give direction and integrate the activi- 
ties which they would undertake. As it has de- 
veloped, the program for all schools consists of 
four main points: 

1. Determination of the proper objectives of 
citizenship education. 

2. Evaluation of the existing program of cit- 
izenship education in terms of student progress 
toward objectives. 

3. Alteration and rebuilding of school pro- 
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grams of citizenship education in those areas 
where the evaluation study indicated inadequa- 
cies existed. 

4. Evaluation of the altered programs for ev- 
idence of improvement. 

During the first year of the Study the first two 
tasks were accomplished. During the second year, 
the findings of the evaluation program were 
studied by the teachers in the cooperating schools, 
for the purpose of accomplishing the third task, 
which has been the concern of the past year. 
During the present school year, accomplishment 
of the fourth task is being undertaken. An over- 
all presentation of the study may well be organ- 
ized in terms of these four tasks. 


1. OBJECTIVES FOR CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION. 


The first problem confronting any project for 
the improvement of an educational program is 
the determination of the proper objectives for 
that program. The value of an educational pro- 
gram is determined by the usefulness of the 
results which it seeks to bring about and by its 
effectiveness in achieving these results. The de- 
sired results which an educational program seeks 
to bring about are the objectives of the program. 

The procedure followed by the teachers in 
the participating schools was to start their search 
for objectives for the social studies curriculum 
by analyzing the present social studies courses 
which they were giving. Each teacher was asked 
to think through the courses that he was teaching 
and to state in whatever terms he felt appro- 
priate, the things that he was seeking to ac- 
complish for his students through his courses. 

Other activities in connection with the formu- 
lation of objectives were also undertaken: wide 
reading in social studies and citizenship liter- 
ature to get the thinking of experts in these 
fields; a study of pupils to determine what stu- 
dent needs might constitute a basis for ob- 
jectives; and a study of the community to learn 
what local needs might serve as a basis for 
objectives. 

In each of the participating schools the lists 
submitted by the teachers were put together 
in grade order into a document called ‘The 
First Draft of Objectives of the Social Studies 
Curriculum.” An analysis of these first drafts 
revealed a wide diversity of opinion as to what 
objectives are and as to how they should be 
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stated. The lists submitted by some teachers were 
long; the lists of other teachers were brief. Some 
of the lists were catalogues of factual information 
teachers wanted students to learn; others were 
statements of the kinds of attitudes and skills 
which the teachers wanted the students to exhibit, 
Some teachers stated as objectives what really 
were means to achieve objectives. 

From discussion of the first draft of objectives 
three things became evident: 

1. If the social studies curriculum is to be a 
true curriculum, a curriculum which seeks to 
accomplish common objectives through integrated 
learning experiences, a common way of stating 
objectives is a necessity. Teachers having a part 
in the curriculum must have a common set of 
terms whose meaning is clearly understood. 

2. If objectives are to be educationally useful 
they must be definite enough to give a clear 
understanding of what is sought and yet be gen- 
eral enough to result in a list short enough to be 
manageable. 

3. The educational program has two basic 
factors: (a) the students, (b) the organized 
body of subject matter. Objectives to be educa- 
tionally useful must take into account both of 
these factors. For the student, the objective must 
state the kind of behavior it seeks to have him 
exhibit. For the content, the objective must in- 
dicate the realm in which he is to act. In short, 
an objective must state what a student is to do 
about what. 

There are many ways of stating behavior, but 
the teachers working on the Kansas Study found 
it useful to state their objectives in terms of 
knowledge, attitudes, habits, and skills. The ob- 
jectives finally formulated by the teachers to 
serve as a basis for the evaluation program were 
as follows: 


A. The student should possess the knowledge nec- 
essary to good citizenship: 

1. He should be familiar with reliable sources of 
information. 

2. He should have information concerning basic 
facts and generalizations. 

B. The student should have the skills necessary 
to critical thinking on the problems of citizenship: 

1. He should be able to obtain information from 
written, oral, and graphic presentations. 

2. He should be able to present information in oral 
and written form. 

3. He should be able to locate information. 
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4. He should be able to interpret and compare in- 
formation. 

5. He should be able to formulate and apply 
generalizations. 

6. He should be able to recognize trends—-social, 
economic, political. 

7. He should be able to recognize assumptions in 
argument. 

8. He should be able to recognize logical consist- 
ency in argument. 

9. He should be able to recognize the relevance and 
validity of evidence. 

10. He should be able to apply background knowl- 
edge to present problems. 

C. The student should have socially desirable at- 
titudes: 

1. He should be interested in citizenship. 

2. He should have respect for the rights and per- 
sonality of others. 

3. He should be concerned about the general wel- 
fare. 

4. He should be willing to cooperate in solving 
common problems. 

5. He should prefer democratic processes. 

D. The student should have the habits necessary 
to good citizenship: 

1. He should keep himself regularly informed on 
public issues. 

2. He should participate in civic and social ac- 
tivities. 

3. He should observe accepted social conventions. 

4. He should observe laws, rules, and regulations. 


The areas of content selected by the teachers 
to which these behaviors should apply were 
American History, World History, Geography, 
Government, Economic Life, Social Life, Con- 
temporary Affairs, and Community Living. A 
complete statement of objectives involves both 
behavior and content, as for example, ‘Famil- 
iarity with reliable sources of information on 
American History.” 


2. THE EVIDENCE OF STUDENT PROGRESS. 


The second step in the program of the Kansas 
Study was an evaluation of the existing pro- 
grams of citizenship education in the cooper- 
ating schools in terms of student progress toward 
the realization of the objectives set forth above. 
Five standardized tests and an especially pre- 
pared check list? were administered to selected 


*In selecting the objectives to be measured the availability of 
Suitable standardized tests was an important factor, for it was not 
possible for the Study to construct and validate a large number 
of instruments. One instrument, however, Interest and Activity 
Checklist, was made by the teachers and the Study staff. The 
following insruments were used in the evaluation program: 

Social Beliefs (4.31), Progressive Education Association. Made 
available by the University of Chicago. 

Examination in Civics (Ciyilian Form), United States Armed 
Forces Institute. Cooperative Test Service. a 

Examination in Problems of Democracy (Civilian Form), 
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samples of students in the cooperating schools. 
The sample groups of students were selected 
by the administrators of the schools and in most 
cases the tests were given by teachers of these 
schools. 

While it was impossible to get evidence on 
all objectives, the available instruments did pro- 
vide evidence on a majority of the desired types 
of behavior and they also drew upon many of 
the content areas. Data was obtained on student 
progress toward the following types of behavior: 


Knowledge concerning basic facts and generaliza- 
tions. 

Ability to interpret and compare information. 

Ability to formulate and apply generalizations. 

Ability to recognize assumptions in argument. 

Ability to recognize logical consistency in argument. 

Ability to recognize the relevance and validity of 
evidence. 

Respect for the rights and personality of others. 

Preference for democratic processes. 

Habit of keeping regularly informed. 

Habit of participating. 

Each instrument was given at two and where 
appropriate at three grade levels. The premise on 
which the evaluation program was based is that, 
although it might be impossible to assign a 
certain level of performance to be expected at a 
given grade level, there should certainly be a 
substantial difference between the performances 
at various grade levels. This difference in per- 
formance indicates the degree of pupil progress— 
recognizing, of course, that other influences than 
the school might have been a factor. 

The results of the Evaluation Program pre- 
sented a mixed picture. It was not a picture of 
complete success or absolute failure. Also, there 
were some qualitative differences as between 
schools in the Study: some were doing well with 
reference to objectives toward which other 
schools were making little or no progress. 

In the publication of the Study issued at the 
close of the Evaluation program® the following 
general conclusions were drawn: 


3 An Evaluation of Citizenship Education in the High School, 
Kansas State College Press, 1950. This publication contains a 
detailed presentation of the data, in terms of each of the ob- 
jectives on which there was evaluation; as well as a 
discussion of the Study, from which much of this le is 
drawn. 





United States Armed Forces Institute. Cooperative Test Service. 
Cooperative 


Cooperative Community Affairs Test (Form R), 
Test Service. 
Watson-Glaser Tests of Critical Thing Ba I—Tests 
1, 2, 3, 4; Battery II—Tests 6 and 8. Wo 4 Book pany. 
Interest and Activity Checklist. The Kansas Study of Educa- 


tion for Citizenship. 
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“Knowledge—So far as the evidence gathered 
by the Study was concerned, it seems as if high 
school students are making some progress in 
acquiring knowledge in certain areas basic to 
good citizenship. Twelfth graders know more 
about government and about the communities 
in which they live than do underclass students. 

“Skills—So far as the evidence goes, the 
progress that high school students are making 
toward acquiring skill in the various aspects of 
critical thinking is not very great. As to many 
of the objectives of critical thinking, the differ- 
ences between ninth and twelfth grades are 
scarcely significant. 

“Attitudes—The evidence indicates that the 
high school experience is not influencing the at- 
titudes of students who have already made com- 
mitments. If the student is uncertain as to what 
he believes he is likely to make up his mind 
during the high school years, generally in a de- 
sirable direction. If he comes to the high school 
with an attitude, good or bad, he is likely to 
retain it. 

“Habits—As far as our information goes, it 
indicates that many of our high school students 
have not acquired the habit of keeping informed 
on public issues. As citizens these students are 
likely to form opinions on public issues and 
vote without adequate information. Our evidence 
also indicates that most of these high school 
students are being given the opportunity and are 
acquiring the habit of participating in social 
groups and activities. A goodly portion of the 
students have the opportunity to hold offices in 
various groups.” 


3. ALTERATION AND REBUILDING 
OF SCHOOL PROGRAMS. 


With the lessons of the evaluation program in 
mind, the teachers began reformulating their 
social studies curriculum. They went over each 
social studies course to see how it could be im- 
proved. A series of experiments were made in 
a pupil-centered method of teaching developed 
by Charles C. Peters in his Miami program. 
Under the auspices of the Study, Dr. Peters con- 
ducted a workshop on the democratic-action- 
centered class method at one of the schools. 
Teaching American history in terms of source 
materials, and World History in terms of prob- 
lems rather than the chronological approach, are 
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other examples of changed approaches being 
tried out by teachers in the cooperating schools, 

As a part of these efforts toward revision and 
improvement, each course was written out unit 
by unit. Written descriptions of the courses and 
copies of the units were then sent to four na- 
tionally-known educators for comment. These 
educators submitted detailed remarks on the 
social studies programs of the cooperating 
schools, as a result of which the general directions 
along which the schools are moving in revision 
of their programs are as follows:5 

1. They are reducing the amount of content 
and coverage. It is believed that students will 
retain more information for a longer time if 
they make a thorough study of a small number 
of topics as contrasted to a more superficial study 
of a great number of topics. 

2. They are trying to select content in the 
light of what is known of the interests, needs, 
and problems of adolescents. They are trying to 
make content functional to the student. 

3. Third, they are seeking to utilize learning 
experiences that will foster the development of 
mental skills, habits, and attitudes. This means 
they are utilizing pupil-teaching planning, pupil 
leadership, and other experiences which demand 
active student participation. 

4. They are making changes in the structure 
of the curriculum. Many of the schools are shift- 
ing American history to the 11th grade and 
using a problems approach to the study of gov- 
ernment and the Constitution as the terminal 
course of the 12th grade. 


4. EVALUATION OF NEw COURSES. 


When the Executive Committee met in Sep- 
tember, 1950, it identified the selection of leam- 
ing experiences and evaluation as the problem 
areas on which the cooperating schools would 
expend their major effort during the 1950-51 
school year. Plans for an evaluation of the new 
courses which were developed during that year, 
were completed in a meeting of the Executive 
Committee in September 1951. This evaluation 
program is now in process: the pre-tests weft 


4 William Van Til, University of Illinois; Stephen M. Corey 
of Teachers College, Columbia University; Earl Johnson, Uni 


versity of Chicago; and I. James Quillen, Stanford U.. 7 
5 Study Bulletin No. 4, “Presentations at The Social Studies 


Curriculum Conferences of 1950,” Progress Report on the 
sas Study, pp. 6-7. 
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Citizenship Studies in Syracuse 


By ROY A. PRICE 


HE CREATION of the Maxwell School of 

Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syracuse 
University resulted from the devotion of a pub- 
lic-minded citizen, Mr. George Maxwell, to the 
cause of responsibile citizenship. The school orig- 
inally devoted its major attention to a pioneer 
and highly successful program for the training 
of public administrators. In more recent years, 
the program has been expanded with increased 
emphasis upon citizenship training at the levels 
of public and higher education. Degree programs 
exist at the undergraduate, masters, and doctoral 
levels for training of citizenship teachers. Today, 
the Maxwell School is both a teaching and re- 
search center devoted to the discovery and dis- 
semination of information which will further citi- 
zenship education through courses, seminars, 
workshops, consultations, and publications. 

The specific project with which we are con- 
cerned in this report originated five years ago in 
the form of a Citizenship-Education Conference, 
sponsored jointly by the Maxwell School and the 
School of Education of Syracuse University. The 
purposes of this annual conference are: (1) to 
motivate study of citizenship in secondary schools, 
(2) to assist in teacher education concerning 
goals and techniques in citizenship education, 
(3) to provide delegates to the Conference with 
a body of accurate information, and (4) to con- 
duct a program of research into the area of citi- 
zenship characteristics and behaviors and atti- 
tudes. 

The Citizenship-Education Conference itself is 
sponsored by the University with the cooperation 
of approximately three hundred public secondary 
schools throughout New York State. Students 
identify by ballot the outstanding citizens in the 
cooperating schools who then become delegates 
to the Conference. More than thirty thousand bal- 


lots in the form of a scale of citizenship charac-- 


teristics are distributed among the schools and 
the results subsequently tabulated at the Univer- 
sity. Participating schools are invited to choose 
either two or four delegates dependent upon the 
size of the school Thus we have approximately 
one thousand Conference delegates chosen by 


* Roy A. Price is Professor of Social Science 
and Education, Maxwell Graduate School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse 10, New York. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


their classmates as the outstanding citizens in 
their respective schools. It is difficult to describe 
this group of young people without the use. of 
superlatives. From the very manner in which 
they are chosen readers can imagine that they 
are clearly superior in personality, social adjust- 
ment, poise and leadership characteristics. Each 
year the highest I.Q. within the group has ex- 
ceeded 170 and the median has been above 126. 
This high quality of intellect is matched by their 
performance in town meetings, in discussion pe- 
riods, and in interview situations. Truly these 
young people are representative of the best of 
our secondary school population, and are of such 
outstanding ability as to give cause for optimism 
concerning future leadership possibilities. On the 
day of the Conference these students participate 
in a variety of experiences designed to provide 
recognition of their own achievements and to 
broaden their intellectual horizons. Significantly, 
teachers in the cooperating schools have indicated 
that the Conference tends to stimulate interest in 
the study of citizenship and to create an aware- 
ness of related behaviors. 

Here, we are concerned with the fourth of the 
purposes listed above; namely, research into the 
area of citizenship characteristics and behavior. 
To that end, a series of more or less closely re- 
lated studies has been inaugurated approaching 
the task at a grass roots level. Fhese studies are: 


(1) The Identification of Some of the Characteristics 
of High School Seniors Selected As the Out- 
standing Good School Citizens in Their Re- 
spective Schools (Frederick J. Hollister) 

(2) What Seniors in Public High Schools in Up- 
state New York Believe Are the Characteristics 
of the Good and Less Desirable School and 
Community Citizen (Gerald W. Snyder) 

(3) The Identification of Good School Citizens: The 
Construction of an Identification Ballot for the 
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Selection of Good Citizens Within a School 

Group (Victor E. Minotti) 

A Study of Attitudes of High School Seniors 

On the Variable of Favor-Disfavor Toward 

Government Activity (John N. Perryman) 

A Study of the Opinions of a Selected Group 

of Adolescents on Community Conditions 

(Clara Saunders) 

Determination of Characteristics of Good Citi- 

zenship As Listed by College Students (John 

P. Belniak) 

(7) A Study of the Activities of Citizenship—A Sur- 

vey of Two Diverse Communities (Michael O. 

Sawyer ) 

A Study to Discover and Describe Effective 

Practices in Citizenship Education (Charles E. 

Millis ) 

(9) A Follow-up Study of the 1947 and 1948 Citi- 
zenship-Education Conference Delegates (John 
D. Hogan) 


(5) 


(6) 


(8) 


TENTATIVE FINDINGS 


The studies listed above are in various stages 
of completion. Final analysis of and conclusions 
from our results must await further data. It is 
possible, however, even at this early date to sug- 
gest with confidence certain inferences: 


(1) It is possible to identify outstanding lead- 
ers and citizens. 

Hollister’s study provides ample evidence that, 
if given opportunity, secondary school students 
will identify students of tremendous potential. 

Who were these outstanding school citizens? 
What had they done? What were their attributes? 
To answer this and similar questions, a question- 
naire to students and faculty was used and a test- 
ing program inaugurated. For each student a 
questionnaire was sent out, part to be filled out 
by the student and an additional part by the school 
principal or faculty representative. This question- 
naire consisted of four parts as follows: (a) 
school records as to grades, quartile in class, etc., 
(b) record of school activities such as offices held, 
committee appointments and participation in such 
activities as athletics, drama, etc., (c) record of 
community participation in such activities as Boy 
and Girl Scouts, Y.M.C.A., church work, em- 
ployment, hobbies, etc., and (d) ratings of stu- 
dents by faculty members on the following traits: 
work habits, cooperation, responsibility, respect 
for property, social skills, service. In the last in- 
stance, the questionnaire included eight character- 
istics of citizenship mentioned most frequently by 
high school students. Teachers were requested to 


write brief word descriptions on behavior related 
to such characteristics. 

Various proposals were advanced for deter- 
mination of further evidence concerning these 
delegates and it was finally decided to utilize a 
battery of standardized tests and scales. To deter-' 
mine psychological scores, the California Test of 
Mental Maturity was used. To measure amount 
of civic information, the U.S.A.F.I. Examination 
in Civics was used. The Minnesota Personality 
Scale was used as an indication of emotional sta- 
bility. Finally, the Kerr and Remmers American 
Home Scale was used as evidence of socio-eco- 
nomic status. 

Each delegate to the Conference received six 
separate scores as follows: 

Standard of 


Comparison 
Weighted Score 


Evidence Used 
Questionnaire 


Score 
Scholastic 
Achievement 


School Service Rated by inde- 


pendent judges 
Rated by inde- 

pendent judges 
National norms 


Questionnaire 
Community Questionnaire 
Service 

Intelligence Questionnaire 
Test of Men- 
tal Maturity 

USAFI Examina- National norms 
tion in Civics 

Minnesota Per- 
sonality Scale 


Civic 
Information 

Emotional 
Stability 


National norms 


Each student’s score was included in a nu- 
merical total and students thus placed in rank 
order in terms of total achievement. 

Hollister found that individuals so identified 
are clearly very superior, in academic and school 
leadership achievements. In scores of standard- 
ized tests the highest of these youngsters con- 
sistently achieved within the top 5 per cent on 
national norms and the median score exceeded 
the seventy-five percentile on national norms. 


(2) The term “Citizenship” appears to have 
a reasonably well defined meaning for high school 
students. 

Minotti and Snyder, by different techniques, 
measured the meaning attached to the term by 
secondary school seniors. Their studies yield strik- 
ingly similar results which may be of great sig- 
nificance in that they represent the sum total of 
students’ understanding at the point which, for 
many, represents the conclusion of formal educa- 
tion. These results will need further study to de- 
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termine the extent to which these understandings 
are permanent, and particularly whether the cul- 
tural understanding among New York State stu- 
dents is similar to that in other sections of the 
country. The following classification of charac- 
teristics of citizenship as identified by secondary 
school students is included here only to indicate 
the nature of Minotti’s findings. Conclusions 
should not be drawn without reference to support- 
ing evidence in the basic study. 


CATEGORIES OF Goop SCHOOL CITIZENSHIP 
ARRANGED IN RANK ORDER 


Dependability 
Leadership 
Responsibility 
Moral Character 
Loyalty 

School Spirit 
Modesty 

Sense of Humor 


. Participation 17. 
. Industry 18. 
Service 19. 
. Courtesy 20. 
. Sportsmanship 21. 
. Friendliness 22. 
Cooperation 23. 
. Obedience 24. 
. Honesty 25. Personal Status 
10. Respect 26. Ambition 

11. Personal Appearance 27.5. Self-Control 

12. Care of Property 27.5. Trustworthiness 
13. Punctuality 29. Acceptance of 
14. Consideration Criticism 

15. Ability 30. Independence 

16. Tolerance 


(3) Citizenship appears to have the same 
meaning for high scnool students, for college 
students, and for adults. 

The work of Belniak at the college level and 
of Sawyer at the adult level appears to indicate 
that the cultural understanding of good citizen- 
ship among high school students is very similar 
to that of older age groups. 


(4) School experience appears to be too wide- 
ly separated from community living. 

The results of Saunders, Hollister, and Minotti 
all indicate rather a serious lack of social sen- 
sitivity concerning community problems and a 
startling absence of community citizenship ex- 
perience. Conference delegates were outstanding 
in their record of school honors such as class 
offices held, honors won, etc. In the great ma- 
jority of cases, however, no evidence of experi- 
ence, direct or otherwise, in community social ac- 
tion could be discovered. Isolated cases illustrate 
the tremendous possibilities which exist. For ex- 
ample, the senior class president told of organiz- 
ing, with his classmates, a teen-age canteen club 
for more wholesome recreational opportunities 
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within the community. To provide the necessary 
meeting place, this group cooperated with an 
adult group to raise sufficient funds and eventu- 
ally to purchase the Masonic Temple building 
which provided eating facilities, game rooms, 
reading rooms, etc. But most students lacked such 
experience in social action, were unaware of com- 
munity problems and processes, and lacked basic 
information about community institutions. 


(5) Classroom instruction fails to achieve the 
citizenship goal; indeed it appears to be less ef- 
fective than the extra curricular program in this 
regard. 

(6) Citizenship to the secondary school senior 
is an intensely intimate concept. 

Citizenship appears to mean behaviors which 
occur in the individual’s home, school, church 
or other local community group, The term is 
not generally identified with Albany, or Wash- 
ington, or the United States. 

Certainly emphasis must be given to charac- 
teristics of good citizenship in face to face rela- 
tionship with one’s fellow man. Indeed, there 
are those who maintain that this is all we can 
expect and that it is unrealistic to hope for de- 
velopment of similar conceptual understanding 
on the state, national, and international level. 
Certainly this finding, if substantiated by further 
evidence is of major importance to curriculum 
makers and raises many serious issues for debate. 


(7) Students are not favorably conditioned to- 
ward political participation. 

Students tend to leave our secondary schools 
with the concept that politics is ‘‘a messy busi- 
ness.” In general they reject the idea of future 
responsible participation as individuals. 

Here again we raise an issue close to the very 
core of our democratic system, and belief. Citizen- 
ship involves responsibility and certainly demands 
political participation by those who are most gift- 
ed in our society. It is possible that where we as 
teachers have broken from the formality of struc- 
ture and have become realistic in our teaching of 
government we have emphasized the negative 
and corrupt behaviors rather than the positive 
achievements of government. 

Space requirements have limited the above to 
the barest possible presentation of the outlines 
and tentative conclusions of our studies. These 
brief comments will perhaps suffice to acquaint 
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Implications for Citizenship Education in Elementary Schools of 


Ideals of American Organizations 


By RODERICK G. LANGSTON 


S there a group of common ideals, loyalties, 
and purposes expressed by the American 

people through the many organizations and soci- 
eties which they have created and joined? Efforts 
for citizenship in the American elementary 
schools have been handicapped because leaders 
and teachers have not agreed on what ideals and 
values are basic to American culture. Stable 
cultures have values or ideals which are held 
in common by most or all of the members of 
the culture. Such ideals tend to give unity to the 
culture, give direction to change within it, and 
provide a common working basis for social inter- 
action and problem solving within the culture. 
Until we have determined and agreed upon the 
ideals, purposes, and loyalties of the American 
people, we can not teach them to our children. 

In spite of existing confusion, it has long 
been considered a primary function of the el- 
ementary schools to teach the new generation the 
basic ideals and values by word and deed. 

The American people, resting their faith on 
the Judeo-Christian heritage of respect for the 
individual, have created a system of ideals which 
ramifies, to some extent, through all of our so- 
cial and institutional arrangements. It is a system 
of ideals which the American people desire to 
pass on to their children. The family and the 
elementary schools of the nation share between 
them the larger portion of the burden of ful- 
filling this hope of our people. Ideals furnish 
the integrating fabric which holds life together. 
Ideals determine what is worth striving for, what 
is worth risk to hold or maintain. Ideals there- 
fore serve an important personal need as an inte- 
grating force in life as well as meeting the 
necessity of commonly held values for cultural 
unity. The mandate to the educator to teach 
American ideals is clear. The author has there- 
fore sought to assist in defining the ideals which 


are to be taught. 
A study of the literature was first made to 


determine American basic ideals as there re- 
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vealed. Fifty-six items gleaned from the liter- 
ature were then submitted as a questionnaire to 
leaders of 118 selected national organizations.1 

The ideals which the leaders in the 118 or- 
ganizations reported were officially approved by 
their respective organizations were further 
checked against constitutions and by-laws, te- 
ports, and other publications of the several 
organizations. 

Of the 56 items included in the questionnaire, 
there were found to be 51 items on which not 
more than four organizations were in disagree- 
ment, with an average of 48 organizations re- 
porting on these 51 items. On each of the 51 
selected items, there was an average of one or- 
ganization disagreeing, two uncertain, and 45 in 
agreement. There was a range of from 82 to 100 
per cent of the combined membership repre- 
sented in the 118 organizations as agreeing on 
these selected ideals with an average of 96 per 
cent agreement. 

Following is a list of common ideals, loyalties, 
and purposes expressed by the American people 
through their organizations. 


IDEALS OF FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


1. Respect for others as individuals worthy 
of human dignity should prevail between parents 
and children, among family members, and be- 
tween children and their age-mates. 

2. The relationship between husband and wife 
should be one of mutual faithfulness. 


2For a report of the wo, the een, the list < 
organizations, see “7) American rganizations @ 
or Ci —— Education in Elementary 


Their Implications fn 
Schools,” unpublished manuscript of a dissertation submitted to 
unior University 


the School of Education of Leland Stanford 
by Roderick G. Langston for the degree of tor of Educa- 
tion, October 1948, in the library of the Leland Stanford 


Junior University. 
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3. Parents should provide their children with 
emotional and physical care and educational op- 
portunities to the best of their ability. 


4, Adopted and institutional children should 
be cherished and loved as one’s own. 


5. Members of families should be loyal to one 
another. (It is understood that there may be 
some loyalties such as religious which may super- 
sede family loyalty.) 


IDEALS OF EDUCATION 


1. All children should be provided equal ed- 
ucational opportunities (Equal does not neces- 
sarily mean identical opportunities) . 

2. All children should be treated with due 
consideration regardless of race, natural origin, 
religious or socioeconomic status, and should be 
provided a program of continuous education. 


3. All schooling should be designed and en- 
riched to develop all of the capacities of all of 
the children to their fullest potentialities. 

4. All education has responsibility for the de- 
velopment of active and alert citizens. 

In controversies concerning who shall de- 
termine the curriculum, whether religious in- 
struction is necessary to meet educational objec- 
tives, and how much academic freedom the 
teacher should enjoy, organizational positions in 
these controversies are defended by references 
to accepted American ideals—religious free- 
dom, freedom of conscience, freedom of speech, 
and the ideal of education for citizenship. 


IDEALS OF RELIGION 


1. All persons should be free to choose their 
own religious beliefs and religious organizations. 

2. Any person should be. free to abstain from 
religious beliefs or practices if he sees fit. 

3. Everyone should respect the right of others 
to hold religious beliefs and convictions and to 
belong to religious organizations. 

4. No person should be discriminated against 
for purposes of employment, education, social 
acceptance, access to public accommodation, etc., 
because of his religious beliefs or membership in 
religious organizations. 


IDEALS OF GOVERNMENT 


1. Within the framework of the Constitution 
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the decision of the majority should prevail on 
important questions of public policy. 

2. Minorities should be free to question openly 
the actions taken by majorities and should enjoy 
the right of freedom of speech to try to convert 
members of the majority. 


3. Every citizen of legal age should be en- 
titled to vote. (This excludes criminals serving 
sentence and the insane.) 


4. A citizen should be well informed on the 
issues involved and vote accordingly. 

5. All persons should obey the laws; if laws 
are unjust, those who so consider them should 
work to change them. (If a law is believed to 
be unconstitutional, it is acceptable to disobey it 
in order to get a court ruling on constitutionality, 
providing one is ready to suffer the consequences 
of being wrong). 

6. All persons should be free to express their 
views about the government in speech and writ- 
ing. 

7. Every person should feel obligated to make 
democracy work. 


IDEALS OF ECONOMIC LIFE 


1. Work should be available for every em- 
ployable adult at a living wage regardless of sex, 
race, religious faith or national origin. 

2. Every person should be entitled to his legal 
earnings and savings subject to reasonable tax- 
ation. 

3. Every person should be entitled to a reason- 
able return on his investments, subject to such 
risks and taxation involved therein. 


4. Inter-organizational competition and intra- 
organizational cooperation should provide better 
work and better services. 

5. Economic enterprise should be owned and 
operated by individuals and/or groups other than 
the state except those, which by their very nature, 
tend to be monopolistic. 

6. The use of natural resources should be regu- 
lated and controlled by the people through their 
government. 

7. The government should protect all citizens 
from compulsory labor, irresponsible private pow- 
er, arbitrary public authority and unregulated 
monopolies. In extreme national emergencies com- 
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pulsory labor and monopoly should be invoked 
as temporary expedients only. 

8. Limits should be set as a safeguard against 
excessive or unreasonable business practices which 
interfere with an equitable distribution of society’s 
goods and services or which are carried on by 
one individual or group at the expense of other 
individuals or groups. 

9. All persons should be protected against eco- 
nomic insecurity, fear of old age, want, sickness, 
unemployment and accidents. (This ideal met 
with some disagreement because it did not in- 
clude the qualification that this protection should 
not be so great as to destroy private initiative. ) 


IDEALS OF RACIAL, ETHNIC AND RELIGIOUS 
MINORITIES 


1. Every person should be equally entitled to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness regard- 
less of such factors as race, national origin and 
religious beliefs. 

2. The pursuit of happiness includes the right 
to useful work at fair pay adequate to supply the 
necessities and amenities of life; the right to 
education; the right to decent housing and living 
conditions, medical care and other matters affect- 
ing physical and mental health. 

3. The pursuit of happiness includes equal 
access to social and recreational facilities, mutual 
respect and equal acceptance by individuals of 
other racial, religious and ethnic groups other 
than their own. 

It should be noted that in the selection of or- 
ganizations, those of national importance were 
selected. The open and admitted adherence to the 


practice of white supremacy is largely a regional 
matter, but is a factor which should be considered 


in interpreting the findings of this study. 


IDEALS OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
WELL-BEING 


1. Individuals should be free to band together 
in groups for the purpose of insuring more com- 
plete medical services to themselves. 

2. Every person should be entitled to select 
the doctor or medical facility of his choice. 

3. Whenever the efforts of individuals or 


groups are insufficient to supply health care and 
services for themselves or their families, it should 
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be the duty of the state to provide such services 
in order to preserve a healthy citizenry. 

4. The minimum nutritional needs should be 
attainable for all people in order to insure maxi- 
mum individual effectiveness. 

5. The state should provide adequate facilities 
and treatment for proper care and treatment of 
the physically or mentally handicapped. 

6. The school should be responsible to discover 
all children in need of medical and dental care 
and enable follow up services. 

7. Every person should have the opportunity 
to spend a part of his day in physical and/or 
relaxational activities. 


IDEALS OF SOCIAL PROBLEM SOLVING 


1. Social problems should be solved through 
group thinking, planning, and cooperative action 
rather than through violence, prejudice, and con- 
flict. 

2. All citizens should spend time and effort 
planning cooperatively with regard to social prob- 
lems and needs, particularly, in their own neigh- 
borhood and community. 

3. All citizens should learn how to evaluate 
opinions on social problems which they get 
through the press, movies, radio and other 


people. 
IDEALS OF PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


1. The individual should control his behavior 
through self discipline rather than conform to 
the external pressure on behavior through the fear 
of authority. 

2. Character traits are developed through group 
participation in which each individual should be 
concerned both with his own welfare as well as 
the well-being of others. 

3. Every person should have the right to his 
own cultural development, to enjoy life, and to 
engage in legitimate leisure activities of his own 
choosing. 

4. Clean habits of speech, sportsmanship, pet- 
sonal appearance and living conditions should 
characterize each person’s daily activities. 


IDEALS OF LEGAL RIGHTS 


Every person should be guaranteed full legal 
rights; justice for all men, equality before the 
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law in fact, trial by jury, arbitration of disputes, 
orderly legal processes, security from unwarranted 
searches and seizures, the right to petition, to as- 
semble and to keep and bear arms in a well regu- 
lated militia under state control. 


IDEALS OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


1. We should strive to relieve human suffering 
wherever it may be in the world. 


2. We should make all efforts to live at peace 
with other nations, but we must be prepared to 
defend our country against attack. 

3. We should join in with other countries of 
the world to find means of preventing war in the 
future. 

4, We should strive unceasingly with other 
nations to bring about international control of 
atomic energy and to find ways to utilize it for 
the betterment of mankind. 

Are the items consistent? 

The Americanization Project of the Stanford 
University School of Education concluded that re- 
search in citizenship education indicated that de- 
mocracy is a form of human relationship char- 
acterized by: 

1. Cooperation in the pursuit of mutual inter- 
ests. 


2. Respect for the unique individuality of 
each member. 


3. Shared responsibility for the consequences 
of group action. 


4. Purposeful participation of all guided by 
self-control through the use of reason. 


5. Progress measured in terms of esprit-de- 
corps and the continued growth of each individ- 
ual’s personality and ability to evaluate. 

Measured from these basic tenets, we conclude 
that the 51 ideals of American organizations re- 
ported are consistent with the Judeo-Christian 
heritage of belief in the infinite value, dignity, 
and worth of the individual. 

The ideals form an organismic whole. When 
one area of American ideals is emphasized at the 
expense of other areas, the entire structure is in 
danger. When an individual or organization of 
individuals emphasizes the ideals of economic 
life, for example—free enterprise and individual 
initiative—with complete disregard for the Amer- 
ican ideals of personal development, minority 
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rights, health, education, and the rest, tensions 
and frustrations may result. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 


To learn to recite the verbal symbols repre- 
senting the ideals of the culture may be a neces- 
sary task, but it is not a sufficient procedure for 
the learning of ideals. Ideals must lie below the 
level of consciousness, must become a basic part 
of the personality, must become symbols of self- 
interest in the dynamic core of effective living. 
The inculcation of values is a problem only in a 
society where children are separated from adult 
life and denied the opportunity to participate in 
the daily activities of the culture. Primitive peo- 
ple, in less complex cultures than ours, have suc- 
cessfully utilized the simple process of imitation. 
Behavior consistent with ideals and the ideals 
themselves are learned simultaneously in direct 
social interaction in the adult culture of these 
simpler societies. Great ceremony and emotional 
display attend final clarification of sacred values 
of the culture for the initiate at specified ages, 
in these simpler cultures. 

In the American elementary school, we have 
confused somewhat, the process of learning val- 
ues with the process of learning about values and 
ideals. The child sitting in a class, isolated from 
the surrounding adult society may /Jearn about 
the values of the society. Short of direct participa- 
tion in the doing, feeling and interacting in the 
adult culture outside the school, it is questionable 
how well ideals may be learned rather than 
learned about. It is in the process of social inter- 
action and conflict, when social problems are be- 
ing solved, that values come into full play. It is 
then that the emotion which attends ideals runs 
high, and then when loyalties are clarified and 
deeply fixed in the minds and feelings of indi- 
viduals. Our children, because of the nature of 
our system of education, are not participants in 
this problem solving process. One obvious need 
for the elementary school, if it would teach ideals, 
is to place the child back into the matrix of social 
interaction, to a far greater extent than is now 
practiced. 

In addition to reality practice in the culture 
outside the school, the life within the school 
must be based upon the ideals of the culture. 
The quiet, orderly, authoritarian, non-participat- 
ing atmosphere characteristic of the schools of 
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the last century must give way to active demo- 
cratic participation within the school. We must 
recognize that such authoritarian organization 
and behavior successfully produces citizens for 
totalitarian communism or fascism but not par- 
ticipating members of a healthy democracy. 
School organization, to be consistent with the 
democratic ideals examined in this study must be 
derived from these ideals. It must spill over into 
the activities outside the school and must be de- 
veloped by all of the people of the community. 
The shared respect, shared power, and group 
soblem solving, basic to democratic ideals, de- 
mand that children have a share in the solution of 
their own problems, the administration of their 
own special activities, and those of the school and 
the community that it serves. Consistent with the 
basic ideals of our democratic culture, the follow- 
ing proposals are made as a tentative program 
pending further experimentation in the learning 
of basic values and ideals. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR EFFECTIVE TEACHING 
OF AMERICAN IDEALS 


1. Increased democratic participation of chil- 
dren in projects directed toward the improvement 
of the quality of living in the community is rec- 
ommended. We should adopt community school 
programs in which school life is an integral part 
of community life. Such programs are no longer 
in the blueprint stage. Many excellent communi- 
ty school programs have been, and are presently 
being attempted. Through group participation in 
community problem solving, children learn ideals 
working side by side with adults as is character- 
istic of other cultures. 

2. The full practice of democratic ideals in the 
school itself is needed. We must encourage the 
sharing of children in the organization and di- 
rection of activities in the school. We must con- 
sistently respect the democratic rights of chil- 
dren as individuals and utilize democratic methods 
in the classroom, in administration and in student 
activities. Only through group experience in dem- 
ocratic processes will children truly learn demo- 
cratic ideals rather than learn about them. 

3. The Elementary School must clarify the 
meaning of democratic values through reading, 
study and discussion. The interrelationships be- 
tween rights, freedoms and duties to the group 
need to be clarified through group study and dis- 
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cussion following experience in democratic living 
in the school and community. 


4, The elementary school must attempt through 
research to determine the level of expectancies 
for various age groups in democratic behavior 
within the framework of our ideals. We need to 
know what: experience and behavior at each age 
level will contribute most to democratic behavior 
at later stages of development. 


5. Elementary school groups should examine 
and criticize undemocratic practices in the culture 
as a whole. We must point up through example, 
reality practice, socio-drama, dramatic play and 
other techniques, the method through which de- 
mocracy enables all to meet basic life needs. 


6. Education for American ideals must utilize 
intelligence, free inquiry, freedom of thought, 
tolerance for differing opinions, and other ideals 
of group problem solving. 

7. Education in American ideals must bring 
emotional satisfaction through success and 
achievement. Careful selection and planning of 
activities within the limitations of the participants 
should insure success in democratic undertakings 
and create emotionalized loyalties to democratic 
ideals. 

8. The elementary school must create a pro- 
gram for the teaching of ideals which forms an 
organismic whole with the rest of the curriculum. 
The program should not be directed toward the 
teaching of American ideals out of relationship 
with the rest of the program. An overall school 
program directed toward the solution of social 
problems through the democratic process will 
best teach American ideals while reducing ten- 
sions within the culture. The learning of Ameri- 
can ideals is inseparable from the improvement 
of American life both in and out of the school. 

These suggestions indicate the need for major 
changes in the curriculum of the average elemen- 
tary school. If we sincerely desire to teach Ameti- 
can ideals, rather than to teach about them, we 
must be ready to expend the time and effort nec- 
essary to bring our schools in line with the ideals 
of American life. 


The Dictionary of Education edited by Carter V. 
Good under sponsorship of Phi Delta Kappa is now 
priced at $6.00. It may be ordered from the McGraw 
Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18. 
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For Civic Education 





The Citizen's Rights and Duties 





OLITICAL BEHAVIOR—the performance of the 
Prstizen's functions and the conduct of govern- 
ment in the United States is the crux of the mat- 
ter of citizenship, and here the civic educator can 
make his contribution. Legal rights and duties are 
the essence of the freedom and responsibility 
which we call constitutiona! democracy. They are 
the basic concern of civic education. 

If you would care to see how well this job of 
civic education is done in the textbook used in 
your high school, check your textbook against 
this list of legal rights and duties. 


Civil Liberties 
Speech and press 
Religious freedom 
Assembly and petition 
Keep and bear arms 
Freedom from quartering 
Slavery 
Search and seizure 
Indictment 
Compulsory Process 
Double jeopardy 
Testify against self 
Due process—procedure 
Due process—substance 
Speedy trial by impartial jury in district, state 
Attorney 
Confronted with witnesses 
Excessive bail 
Cruel and unusual punishment 
Bill of attainder 
Ex post facto law 
Privileges and immunities 
Equal protection of laws 
Habeas Corpus 
Property rights 


Political Privileges 


Suffrage—select officers 
Suffrage—direct legislation 
Office holder 

Arrest criminals 


Public Duties 

Bear allegiance 

Obey laws 

Pay taxes 

Serve in armed forces 
Serve on jury 


By WILLIAM O. PENROSE 


* William O. Penrose is Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Delaware, Newark, 
Delaware. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


Work on public roads 
Serve in Posse Comitatus 


Citizens should know at least the following 
things about their legal rights and duties and the 
consequences which flow from their proper dis- 
charge and protection or their neglect: 

a. The constitutional clauses and the laws, 
both federal and state, which set forth the rights 
and duties of the citizen. 

b. The acts or deeds which are permitted, re- 
quired, or prohibited in the case of each right and 
duty. 

c. The most recent or most significant court 
interpretations of each legal right and duty. 

d. The relation of rights and duties to daily 
life and the continuing benefits which the citizen 
derives from them. 

e. The most effective ways to exercise rights 
and perform duties. 

f. The chief motives and circumstances which 
lead people to override the rights of others and 
to ignore their own duties, particularly with ref- 
erence to the current period in the United States, 
and the ways of detecting and counteracting such 
tendencies. 

g. The stories of some of the chief events and 
personalities in the development of legal rights 
and duties in European, English, and American 
history. 

h. The travail of those peoples who have sur- 
rendered their freedoms and neglected their re- 
sponsibilities and accepted a dictatorial or tyran- 
nical form of government. 

i. The structure and operation of American 
law, legal procedure, and courts. 

j. The processes by which federal and state 
laws and constitutions are adopted, interpreted, 
enforced, and modified. 
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k. The legal and other legitimate actions which 
are available to safeguard rights and to enforce 


duties. 
SKILLS 


It may be pointed out that there are a number 
of useful skills which may be taught in this con- 
nection. One of these is finding information in 
legal encyclopedias, session laws, textbooks, com- 
mentaries, codes, court reports, dictionaries, trea- 
tises, digests, law journals, and journal indexes. 

Another pertinent skill is reading to discover 
central thoughts or principles, to answer specific 
questions, to take notes, to outline, and to sum- 
marize by briefing. From the standpoint of more 
analytical abilities, there are many opportunities 
for judging authorities, evaluating arguments, 
and discerning the relationship among ideas. In 
these exercises the student will usually be re- 
quired to reason, both deductively and inductive- 
ly, and to choose a point of view or a principle 
and support it with argument, evidence, and 
authority. Finally there is frequent need for de- 
bating or arguing a case before other people, an 
activity which calls upon the skills of clear writ- 


ing and easy, effective speaking. What particular 
abilities may be emphasized and to what extent 
depends on such variables as the method selected, 
materials, pupil age and intelligence, and teacher 
competence and interest. 


Laws REPRESENT COMPROMISE 


To some persons this approach to civic educa- 
tion may seem disillusioning. It points to short- 
comings. The curriculum for citizenship training 
is to be based on the product of conflict and ad- 
justment, not on an ideal pattern. The daily ac- 
tions of the people of the United States fall short 
of the content expected in a model society. Even 
our laws represent, not the rules of a Utopian 
plan, but a set of working compromise which 
have had the long-time and fairly continuous sup- 
port of a large number of persons. The student of 
civic education should be aware of these criticisms. 


DEFINING CITIZENSHIP 


The number of different active definitions of 
citizenship has never been greater than it is to- 
day. This fact indicates that the subject is attract- 
ing wide interest and much attention; but at the 
same time it evinces that confusion over educa- 
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tional aims, methods, and procedures is deeper 
than ever before. During the past two decades 
every special interest—from domestic science, 
gymnasium classes, and Latin, through general 
education and liberal education—has defined citi- 
zenship in terms of its own distinctive and pe- 
culiar qualities. This is to say nothing of the in- 
terest in defining the subject displayed by such 
non-school associations as the American Legion, 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and 
the Ku Klux Klan. 

The notions of citizenship as social behavior 
and as community living and group participation 
have had their greatest impetus since 1912. Some 
social and economic events which have favored 
this phenomenon are the passing of the frontier, 
the increase of urbanization, the spread of indus- 
trialization, the growth of corporations and la- 
bor unions, the modification of function of in- 
stitutions like the family, and the diffusion of 
education. Concurrent events in national thought 
included the popularization of the scientific meth- 
od and the arrival of sociology and psychology as 
recognized and important bodies of knowledge. 

For citizenship education these events implied 
two things. First, the political state had to be 
recognized as a potential positive means for at- 
taining freedom and security, and simultaneously 
government had to be taught in relation to the 
social and economic forces which condition it. 
Second, in a society which had matured abruptly, 
become more closely integrated, and turned back 
on itself, dissatisfied individuals could not go 
West on impulse; individual isolation had become 
largely impracticable. New conditions suggested 
that all people should be trained to get along 
where they were, to share in the common pur- 
poses and responsibilities of the group. 

One of the most persistent versions of citizen- 
ship is that of amenities and personal virtues— 
honesty, truthfulness, temperance, industry, kind- 
ness, charity, punctuality, cleanliness, reverence, 
politeness, chivalry, and others of like nature. 
That these basic traits make for good group mem- 
bership and that their possession may condition 
the quality of citizenship is undeniable. The man 
who does not beat his wife is presumably a better 
citizen than the man who does. But the pointed 
question of why teachers persist in equating citi- 
zenship education with training in personal vit- 
tues is none the less puzzling. This metaphorical 
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use of the term may be an attempt to exploit its 
emotive value and general acceptance. Or perhaps 
it results from the lack of an accurate and honor- 
ific word to symbolize moral training or general 
social education. 

Finally, this use may symptomatize a confusion 
of means with end. Elementary school teachers in 
particularly have professed to educate for citizen- 
ship when they dealt with good manners, truth- 
fulness, and honesty. Their justification for iden- 
tifying this content with civic training comes from 
the expectation that behavior patterns so estab- 
lished will later “transfer” to large group or civic 
relationships. But too often their expectations 
have been unwarranted. For such activities as 
keeping paper picked up around one’s desk and 
keeping potted plants faithfully watered tend to 
become ends in themselves instead of means to 
the end of effective citizenship. 

The political behavior view, with its long his- 
tory, has probably the largest following today. 
Its defenders range from Aristotle, De Tocque- 
ville, and Bryce, to Snedden, Merriam, and Beard. 
Its present popularity can be correlated with the 
enormous growth of governmental functions since 
the turn of the century, and with the consequent 
impingement of the state on the life of the av- 
erage person. 


THE BIAS OF THE SCHOLAR 


It may be well to examine definitions on the 
basis of occupation of author. Briefly, philoso- 
phers, sociologists, and political scientists usually 
favor the political behavior idea of citizenship. 
On the one hand, such persons customarily deal 
with logical definitions and categories; presuma- 
bly they are familiar with the best classical and 
present-day writing on the subject. Under pres- 
sure of modern specialization, which is itself an 
effort to see things accurately and vividly, they 
have concentrated on selected aspects of human 
affairs. But on the other hand, specialists are one- 
sided persons, and usually they are withdrawn 
from the practical problems of translating gen- 
eral aims into daily ‘‘lessons’” on the elementary 
or secondary school level. 

Less clear is the picture among professional 
educators, authors of civics textbooks, politicians, 
lawyers, and ministers. Although a strong minori- 
ty of professional educators, including many sec- 
ondary school teachers, use the political behavior 
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notion, the majority take the other side. But 
among the majority, actual definitions range from 
the relatively specific vocational behavior to the 
all-inclusive good life. Authors of civic texts, for 
the most part, have said that citizenship is com- 
munity membership. Politicians have talked about 
those basic, fundamental moralities which are 
commonly associated with rural Americanism. 
Farthest from the political behavior idea are ex- 
pressions from elementary school teachers, min- 
isters, and lawyers. Elementary school teachers 
have emphasized training in amenities and per- 
sonal virtues. Ministers seem frequently to have 
defined the good citizen in terms of their ideal 
parishioner; and lawyers also appear to have 
recognized as the good citizen the person of 
estimable personal characteristics. Perhaps this 
statement is less typical of the two professions 
than it is of those of the individual members who 
have in the past been willing to commit them- 
selves in a relatively unfamiliar field. 

We may rank the various versions, according 
to what appears to be the number of prominent 
adherents, as follows: 

1. Political behavior 

2. Social behavior 

3. Community living and group participation 

4. Submission to social domination 

5. The good life 

6. Amenities and personal virtues 

Now if these interpretations may be thought 
of as spheres, the question is, where do they 
overlap? What manifestation of life do they 
have in common? What is the greatest common 
denominator? 

Although definitions differ in scope and em- 
phasis, they usually include the area of political- 
behavior—that is, types of conduct in the per- 
formance of political functions. At bottom, most 
of these diverse conceptions are concerned with 
the observance of laws made for and by political 
groups; and with enforcing law observance upon 
others, making new laws, and ‘selecting suitable 
political representatives. Basically, then, to be a 
citizen is to share in obeying and ruling. To be a 
citizen is to have duties of submission and re- 
sponsibilities of sovereignty. To be a citizen is to 
be self-governing. Obviously the type of political 
behavior which is here taken as the common de- 
nominator of citizenship is quite different from 
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Character and Citizenship Education 


By VERNON JONES 


‘ee great English statesman, Edmund Burke, 
in discussing positive citizenship, said: “It 
is therefore our business carefully to cultivate 
in our minds, to rear to the most perfect vigour 
and maturity, every sort of generous and honest 
feeling that belongs to our nature. To bring the 
dispositions that are lovely in private life into 
the service and conduct of the commonwealth; 
so to be patriots as not to forget that we are 
gentlemen.” 

This quotation is serviceable for use in sharp- 
ening up the concept of character and citizen- 
ship education on the one hand, and simply 
character education on the other. When the need 
for action is so urgent as it is in this area today, 
one may well question the need for stopping to 
discuss a question which bids fair to be so ac- 
ademic as that between these two overlapping 
concepts. Is anything of importance to be gained 
by the explicit addition of the word character 
to the name? 

Perhaps it is this very hurry, coupled with 
the momentum that citizenship education is 
gaining, which should increase our obligation 
to examine our concepts carefully. This is es- 
pecially so in the present field where the con- 
cepts themselves may go far to set objectives 
and provide the criteria and ground rules for 
evaluation of both practices and results. 

What is meant today by good citizenship ed- 
ucation as applied to children and youth? Should 
good citizenship education mean increased knowl- 
edge and understanding of the structure of 
government? The answer would seem to be yes, 
partly, at least for older children and youth; 
but more is needed than that, for knowledge 
does not always lead to practice consistent with it. 

Should good cizitenship education be an ed- 
ucation in the understanding of the historical 
origins of freedom and the democratic way of 
life? Yes, partly; but more is needed, for history 
can be made to serve the needs of every political 
doctrine. 

Should good citizenship education be an ed- 
ucation which puts youth to work discussing and 
trying to solve adults’ problems? Yes, partly; 


* Vernon Jones is Professor of Educational 
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of Education, Clark University, Worcester, 
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but adults do not really want children and youth 
to solve their problems for them. Adult society 
wants young people to learn to face reality and 
to grow in their method and spirit of attacking 
problems. It wants youth to participate in prob- 
lem solving so that they may be prepared when 
they are adults to solve wisely their adult prob- 
lems. Meanwhile young people’s real respon- 
sibilities, as far as the content of the solution is 
concerned, are to solve their own problems at pro- 
gressively higher levels of efficiency and wisdom. 

Should good citizenship education be an ed- 
ucation which trains boys and girls to vote and 
fires them with zeal to go to the polls at all 
costs when they receive the franchise? Yes, but 
to vote is only a part of the challenge; to vote in 
line with truth and right as far as one’s potential 
mental and moral capabilities will permit is the 
other part. 

Should good education for citizenship be an 
education which conditions and guides children 
and youth to meet their own problems as young 
citizens in their home, school, and community, 
and solve them on as high a plane of truth and 
right as is consistent with their stage of develop- 
ment? Yes; but is this citizenship in the usual 
meaning of the term? Is this not more accurately 
described by the term, character and citizenship 
education? 

If these questions seem loaded, and the ques- 
tions about the questions annoying at times, it 
is only because the problem is so complex and 
the ramifications so great. Many more questions 
like these could be asked, but these are sufficient 
to give some reasons as to why some attention 
to these concepts seems important at this time. 

Citizenship education without any mention of 
character does not necessarily assume unreason- 
able transfer effects from knowledge to atti- 
tudes and conduct; but it might. Students of 
character have found much evidence for the 
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conclusion that you cannot guarantee changes in 
attitudes and conduct from changes in knowl- 
edge. When we combine character and citizen- 
ship, we hope to retain much of the caution 
of the students of character against depending 
too heavily upon knowledge alone in influencing 
conduct objectives. The character concept clearly 
implies an inner precipitate in terms of personal 
values, attitudes, and conduct, which must be 
worked for both consciously and purposefully. 


THE CHANCE FOR ACTION 


Citizenship education without the mention of 
character does not necessarily deal almost ex- 
clusively with large adult problems, sometimes 
controversial in nature; but it might unless the 
very adult-sounding term of citizenship is some- 
how tempered with the idea that for a topic to be 
suitable for discussion there should be something 
about it which the teacher has to share with his 
students. Granted that a teacher may share many 
things, including facts about the problem and a 
method and spirit of attacking it! But the point 
is that by virtue of the fact that an issue is still 
considered controversial, he cannot normally 
share with youth the demonstrably correct solu- 
tion, else he should have already convinced 
adults by the power of his knowledge, rightness, 
and logic. What terms shall we use then, to 
convey the thought that we have a spirit to share 
and not an axe to grind? Character and citizen- 
ship education may not do it fully, but it does 
imply perhaps more than citizenship education 
that we are concerned with problems which have 
value aspects to them, and in which we as teach- 
ers have something superior to share. 

Citizenship education without the mention of 
character does not necessarily mean training in 
techniques of finding what the majority (or the 
in-group) wants, and going with the crowd; but 
it might, if the volitional ingredient of courage 
of one’s convictions is not kept alive by its 
careful and consistent development in child- 
hood and youth. It is easy and requires little 
education to learn to stand with the crowd and 
be counted; it is hard and requires much educa- 
tion to stand for a person or principle which is 
tight but unpopular. 

Citizenship education without any mention 
of character does not necessarily omit the con- 
sideration of ethical values, but it might unless 
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those raise their voices who believe that citizen- 
ship without the touchstone of personal values 
is rudderless. In the thick of political discussions 
and actions of his day Edmund Burke saw the 
need for bringing ‘‘the dispositions that are love- 
ly in private life into the service and conduct 
of the commonwealth.” He gained too few fol- 
lowers in the great legislative halls of the mighty 
England in the last half of the eighteenth century 
to proceed on his principles of right rather than 
of mere might in dealing with the American 
Colonies. But was his principle not right, and 
is not his character emphasis in citizenship need- 
ed in the legislative halls and in the classrooms 
of America today? 

We have not tried to define terms in formal 
language. We have tried, however, to indicate 
some important connotations of the concept of 
character and citizenship education. Until the 
exact meaning or meanings which will become 
attached to citizenship education becomes clearer, 
it would seem advisable for at least some students 
of the problems here discussed to use the longer 
term as a reminder of certain considerations 
already mentioned and of some implications for 
methods and procedures. There are many im- 
plications, but we list only four. 


WARM AND FRIENDLY TEACHERS 


In the first place, character and citizenship 
education as here described is probably taught 
more effectively in schools by genuine, warm, 
and friendly teachers who lead children and 
youth more by what they are than by what they 
say. Under this category we would include teach- 
ers and directors of activities, in all areas and at 
all ages, who lead through example and through 
guidance and suggestions at the right time and 
the right place. Such teachers should be encour- 
aged by an appreciative profession and given ev- 
ery opportunity to exercise their leadership with 
as many young people as possible. 

Second, character and citizenship is taught 
best where such education is planned in con- 
formity with the stage of development of the 
learner. In the lower grades best results appear 
to be obtained where the emphasis is more upon 





1 Elsewhere we have tried to make certain distinctions and 
definitions which may be of interest. Also the main problems of 
character and citizenship education have been studied. See Vernon 
Jones—Character and Citizenship Education—A Syllabus for 
Use in Teacher Training. Washington, D. C.: Nati Education 
Association, 1951. ($1.00.) 
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personal character and less upon complex social 
problems. In the senior high school this is re- 
versed. The character emphasis, however, should 
retreat only gradually before the growing cit- 
izenship emphasis in the later grades, and the 
two emphases should interact to provide for the 
individual the solid ethico-social bases for at- 
tacking the problems of his world here and now. 
In the two-prong concept of character and citi- 
zenship this genetic emphasis is implied. 

Third, character and citizenship is taught best 
where it is the business of all teachers, admin- 
istrators, and leaders of special services, work- 
ing together as a team.? Many such educators who 
are trying to supply the conditions and provide 
the leadership for young people to learn to meet 
the individual and social demands of their ev- 
eryday lives do not think of their work as being 
citizenship education. The more flexible term of 
character and citizenship education will, we be- 
lieve, appeal to many as more truly descriptive 
of the work around which all educators can 
unite. 

Fourth, and finally, character and citizenship 
is taught best where teachers are courageous 
enough to come out strongly on the side of moral 
and spiritual values. This does not mean religious 
education as a theology or doctrine in the schools. 
It simply means that the teachers who are doing 
most for character and citizenship education in 
our schools are those who believe in moral and 
spiritual values. They are doing most because 
they usually care most about the worth and 
dignity of every individual, and because they 
are most conscious of their potential allies in 
home, in church, and in all other character 
building institutions or agencies of the com- 
munity. 

The challenges to character and citizenship ed- 
ucation at all grade levels are many and varied 
in our day. But perhaps none exceeds the de- 
mand for a breadth of understanding of our 
problem and a leadership which will make the 
most of our opportunities for cooperation with 
home, and church, and other agencies of our 
communities in the development of moral and 
spiritual values to undergird the character and 
citizenship of our children and youth. 

2 Specific suggestions on this have been worked out in my 


forthcoming book, Youth Decides—Group Guidance in Everyday 
Citizenship. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson and Company, 
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CITIZENSHIP STUDIES IN SYRACUSE 
(Continued from Page 181) 


readers with what we are attempting to do. No 
mention has been made of the results of two 
studies which are among the most interesting of 
the series. Millis is collecting from superior teach- 
ers those activities which have been most effective 
in citizenship education. Hogan is conducting a 
follow-up study of those students who were as 
seniors selected as conference delegates. 

Readers who are interested in the findings list- 
ed above are invited to write to the author for 
further information. Plans are now in operation 
for publications of some of the studies referred 
to. Copies of Minotti’s scale for identification of 
good citizens are available upon request. It is our 
hope that the publication of this scale and other 
results of our research in form useful to secon- 
dary school students and teachers alike may fur- 
ther assist in the achievement of other purposes 
listed for the conference. 


KANSAS STUDY 
(Continued from Page 178) 


administered in October, the post-tests will be 
given next April. Arrangements have already 
been made for the analysis of the findings of 
this evaluation study, and the interpretation of 
these findings by the cooperating schools for 
the purpose of further improvement of instruc- 
tion. And at least one final publication will be 
issued, reporting on the study as a whole. 


THE CITIZEN’S RIGHTS AND DUTIES 
(Continued from Page 189) 


that which obtains in countries under authori- 
tarian government. Even where political behav- 
ior is largely submissive, however, it still appears 
to be the core of citizenship conceptions. 

However oblique the emphasis and however 
inclusive the scope, nearly all conceptions have 
as their common denominator the idea of political 
behavior—the relation of the citizen to his gov- 
ernment. 

Editor's Note: The point of view herein expressed is 
amplified in FREEDOM IS OURSELVES, by William O. 
Penrose, published by the University of Delaware Press, 
1951. 350 pages, $4.50. The study on which it is base 
is “An Analysis of the Legal Rights and Duties of the Citi- 
zen as a Basis for Civil Education,” unpublished doctoral 


thesis in the library of the Graduate School of Education 
of Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 








Religion in Teaching for Citizenship 


By DONALD GORDON STEWART 


tT is the conviction of many churchmen that 

the American public school must be main- 
tained, but parochial education is on the increase. 
Interest in church-controlled schools is not al- 
together indicative of sectarian bias; it may stem 
from honest opinion, that American citizenship 
is based on a religious point of view making 
instruction in religion vital to maintenance of 
democratic principles and institutions. 

What does the churchman who believes in the 
public school desire in the way of religion in the 
schools of a democracy? He cannot expect the 
tenets of his own faith to be taught. It was this 
sectarian demand which prompted Horace Mann 
to launch his crusade to separate the American 
public school from church domination. The 
churchman can understand that sectarian views of 
others are as justifiably taught as his own. Most 
thoughtful churchmen would agree that their 
own religious convictions can hardly be trusted 
to one of another faith to teach. 

It is nevertheless within the right of every 
religious person to insist that no attitude un- 
friendly to religion be taken by the public school 
teacher. The taxpayer is within his rights to ask 
for a sympathetic attitude on the part of the 
teacher toward his religious convictions. The 
teacher ought not be forced to espouse such con- 
victions, nor should he be prevented from pre- 
senting the truth as he sees it as a result of the 
best scientific research, but his attitude should al- 
ways be one of respect. Truth will vindicate 
itself without the employment of sarcasm or con- 
tempt against its “enemies.” 

The aims of religion and the school unite at a 
point where the methods of attainment also 
coincide, namely, creation of acceptable citizen- 
ship. The educational system of the church has 
consistently maintained that the example set by 
parents and other leaders in society is the most 
potent ‘‘teacher’’ of religion. The same can be 
said for American citizenship. Civics and suc- 
cessful answering of ‘Senior Problems’ do not 
take the place of sound American citizenship in 
the person of the instructor. The taxpayer is 


* D. G. Stewart is Chairman, Department of 
Christian Education, San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary, San Anselmo, California. 
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therefore within his rights to insist that teachers 
in the public schools exhibit the kind of citizen- 
ship desirable in a democracy. If it happens that 
the teacher has an attractive religious faith it 
will manifest itself in many ways without re- 
course to the teaching of dogma. Religious con- 
victions so portrayed in attitude and behavior 
take a form almost universally acceptable. The 
various religions have common character goals. 
The “democratic’”’ way of life when acted out in 
practical words and deeds, and the “religious” 
way when similarly expressed, coincide at most 
points. The desired character “outcomes” of 
American education do not differ much from 
those desired by the church educator. Here is a 
meeting ground which should offer encourage- 
ment to churchmen desirous of maintaining the 
public school system. 

If religion is most effectively taught through 
example, and if a solution to the problem of 
religion in the public school is the religious 
teacher, the kind of religion desirable in the 
public schools of a democracy is important. It 
should be the kind which supports and encour- 
ages the democratic way of life. The teacher who 
does not support freedom of thought, freedom 
of expression, freedom of religion and worship, 
freedom of assembly, freedom of the press and 
of opportunity, is undermining the society which 
he is supposed to build. A free man without the 
convictions of the free is in jeopardy of losing 
his freedom, and that of others. The truly demo- 
cratic citizen will reveal the fact in attitude, be- 
havior, in his treatment of others and the valua- 
tion of himself in the light of his social re- 
sponsibilities. 

To eliminate the fruits of earnest, forthright 
faith in God from public school teaching is to 
eliminate much that free Americans hold dear. 
We churchmen want to support public education. 
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Problem Solving in Citizenship Education 


By JULIAN C. ALDRICH 


S OME of the special projects in citizenship edu- 
cation described above place considerable 
emphasis on critical thinking or problem solving. 
Such an emphasis is essential to education for 
citizenship in a democracy. Only as students learn 
to take hold of current disputable issues and 
analyze them and reach judgments on which to 
base their action about those issues do they learn 
the basic citizenship skill. 

For ourselves as citizens or teachers we may 
define problem solving in abstract terms. We 
know that it occurs where we recognize a “block” 
to our thinking or acting. To resolve our block, 
we seek the various feasible courses of action 
which might resolve our indecision. These courses 
of action may be creatively discovered, but are 
more likely to be found in the arguments of pro- 
ponents of alternatives. If we are critical, we must 
collect information and ideas about the various 
proposals, and interpret the “data” we find. 
Through the processes of generalizing and con- 
cluding, we find that one alternative course seems 
more logical than others. On the basis of our 
judgment we plan action, at the same time study- 
ing the question further for more intelligent 
action. 

When we as citizens or teachers translate these 
abstract terms into our own everyday behavior, 
we find the task of critical thinking is complex 
and extraordinarily difficult. We are confused by 
our pre-judgments; our emotions, our likes and 
dislikes, our unquestioned assumptions, all get 
in the way of our problem solving. We find we 
are thinking with our bile-ducts rather than with 
our minds. 

When we try to translate these problem solv- 
ing procedures into classroom lessons, we find 
the task even more difficult. Pupils at some grade 
levels seem to find the emotional appeal so easy 
that the questioning of judgments of friends and 
heroes is almost impossible. The kinds of data 
which can be examined at any grade level de- 
pends on the vocabulary and the “concept level” 
of the students involved. Even where students 
are able to think through their problems, there 
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is sometimes opposition to taking the action 
step. 

Where problem solving has been successful, 
it seems that some of the following procedures 
have been used. 

1. Make it personal. Teachers who are special- 
ists in subject fields often pitch the problem 
solving procedure above the interests of the pu- 
pils. Students who are insensitive to the problem 
of inflation may be quite concerned over an in- 
crease in their allowances. Those who are little 
interested in community planning are quite anx- 
ious to plan for improved recreation facilities and 
for community beautification. The problem of 
the student may be the point of attack upon the 
problems of the town or city. 

Another aspect of this procedure is the trans- 
lation of civic problems into personal terms. In- 
flation and community planning, even world trade 
and world federation, can be made personal to 
children and youth. By finding a portion of the 
problem which they feel, by adding to it the in- 
terest and warmth of their friends in the com- 
munity, children can come to feel that they share 
in the solution of the larger issues. 

2. Keep it controversial. Problem solving is 
necessary because there are differences in judg- 
ments. If we agreed on what should be done, the 
discussion might be only on ways of carrying it 
out. Some issues are not controversial, and are 
often so cold that pupil interest cannot be aroused. 
Students are interested in the warm issues on 
which they, their parents, and the media of mass 
communication talk and disagree. It should be 
noted that some issues are so hot that it may be 
best not to discuss them too freely in the school. 

Controversy has little value in itself. It may 
arouse heat, but possibly little light on the prob- 
lem. Controversial issues are helpful to educa- 
tion because solutions are being sought and be- 
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cause people take positions on these issues in 
order to promote critical thinking. The teacher 
will find that much of his job will be aided by 
ple in the community and in the press who 
help to identify ways of dealing with problems 
and who offer reasonable arguments for their 
sitions. From these people and ideas will come 
much of the raw material of problem solving. 

3. Think it through. The study of current 
problems has often been attacked because it is 
confused with the expression of opinions. There 
is some justice in this criticism. Too much “prob- 
lem solving” has been only a debate-type re-hash 
of uncritical opinions. If it is true critical think- 
ing, the information and ideas must be analyzed. 
Emphasis on study and thinking skills in recent 
years has improved abilities of students to read 
graphs and tables, to get information from prop- 
aganda publications, to read newspaper stories 
and editorials, and to read magazines of many 
complexions. Teachers have been quite success- 
ful in developing such skills in the context of 
current and historical problems. 

It has been more difficult to develop skills in 
generalizing and in concluding at many grade 
levels. One difficulty has been the lack of the skill 
in ourselves. That contributes to the difficulty of 
finding ways in which children and youth may 
generalize and conclude. Teachers are using many 
viewpoints as they are expressed in periodicals, 
pamphlets, and by resource persons in order to 
get data pertinent to alternative courses of action. 
These data are examined for consistency and 
reliability. From these, students learn to draw 
generalizations and conclusions. 

4. Do something about it. Participation of 
children and youth in the solution of real prob- 
lems of the community is not new. Many books 
and articles have been written about successful 
student-community cooperation. Still, this type of 
procedure is the exception rather than the rule. 
Each time a real problem is analyzed, the action 
to be taken is new to the class, the students, and 
the community. 

To students in Pearl River, New York, de- 
sirable action lay in holding a community forum 
on problems of labor management relations in 
order that their parents might be more informed. 
In Des Moines, a class carried on a campaign 
for the revision of the city charter. In Louisville, 
planned action has regularly resulted in volun- 
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teer participation in community agencies. In 
many cities and towns it has led to “get-out-the- 
vote’”” campaigns. In Missouri, it led to discus- 
sion as well as door-bell-ringing that ushered 
in a new state constitution. 

The “do something about it” may be only 
verbal, but important to a class; it may be overt, 
and result in student-community cooperation. 
Whatever the form, the pupils feel that 
have made a contribution to meeting the problem. 


“Fortunately for our society and for our country, 
the American home was never stronger than it is 
today,” Superintendent Alexander J. Stoddard of 
Los Angeles told the National Methodist Confer- 
ence on Family Life in Chicago. “The parents are 
better trained to perform their roles than ever be- 
fore. The underlying philosophy of home life in 
America is more closely related to the democratic 
way of life, and millions of our homes have become 
effective training centers in the development of good 
citizens. . . . Schools, churches, the home—the three 
institutions that have been fundamental to our na- 
tional existence should walk forward together. . . . 

“There is more to be learned about d 
than just a political form. Boys and girls must learn 
about its processes as well as its form. . . .We make 
a big mistake in failing to utilize the creative ability 
and constructive help that our young people can 
contribute toward community building. They have 
a right to participate far more than they do.” 


“Elementary School Library Today,” 313 page 
sampling of present practices and beliefs, comes at 
$3.00 as the Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the NEA, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE DETROIT CITIZENSHIP STUDY 
(Continued from Page 174) 


dren (50c), a classification by age groups of the chief 
growth patterns of children and an anaylsis of the essentials 
of a democratic society. 

The final reports consist of: 

A Curriculum for Citizenship, a detailed description of 
the procedures employed by the Study, which is illustrated 
by case studies of citizenship activities in six areas: Under- 
standing Democracy, Student Council, Guidance, Service 
Experiences, Skill in Democratic Participation, and School 
Community Relationships. 

Emotional Adjustment: A Key to Good Citizenship, the 
theory, the evidence, and effective practices are described 
for the hypothesis that good citizenship is a product of 
good emotional adjustment. 

Schools and the Development of Good Citizens, a sum- 
mary report presenting the over-all nature of the Study, in 
terms of five qualities of the good citizen together with 
the major conclusions. 





For the Senior High School— 


A Citizenship Training Inventory 


By THERAL T. HERRICK 


pw senior high school citizenship training 
inventory here offered is an effort to assist 
average high schools of 150 to 200 pupil en- 
rollment in the United States to evaluate and 
improve their programs of citizenship training. 

Citizenship training in a democracy, as de- 
fined for purposes of this inventory, is guiding 
the learner through experiences that will cause 
him to understand, to appreciate, to practice and 
to improve upon the democratic way of life. You 
will see that this definition involves what hap- 


1. Does your school employ differentiated curricula in accordance with pupil abilities?. . 
2. Is the above objective accomplished through such methods as: 


a. Ability groupings? 
b. Small classes? 
c. Individualized assignments? 


pens to the student in all subjects, inside and 
outside the classroom. 

The criteria included in this inventory were 
deduced from current literature and from in- 
quiry among 80 cooperating schools. Authorities 
in these schools carefully surveyed and criticized 
the tentative criteria derived. Revised criteria 
were then submitted to a jury of twelve, half 
leaders and writers in the field of civic educa- 
tion, and the remainder general leaders and ac- 
tual directors of school programs. 

The index score (column 1) represents the 
per cent of the highest possible rating that the 
particular item achieved. The numerical weight 
(column 7) in the inventory represents the cate- 
gory of importance assigned to the index score 
of the item. These scores represent the combined 
judgment of the jurist members, as to whether 


* Theral T. Herrick is Director of Curricu- 
lum, Kalamazoo Public Schools, Kalama- 
z00, Michigan. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


each particular item were Excellent, 5 points; 
strong, 4 points; good, 3 points; fair, 2 points; 
weak, 1 point; unnecessary, 0; doubtful, -1; det- 
rimental, -2; and very detrimental, -3. 
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OUTLINE* 


A. Course of Study 

B. Teaching Methods 

C. Student Life 

D. Community Activities 
E. Administration 

F. Evaluation of Results 


DIRECTIONS: 


(1) Encircle the number at the right of each 
question which best describes the practice in 
your school. 

(2) Multiply this encircled number by the 
designated weight (column 7) and enter the 
product under “‘score” (column 8). 

(3) Total the scores for each page. 

* The seven areas of citizenship education as su 


ggested and 
defined in Learning the Ways of Democracy. Educational Poli- 
cies Commission: Washington, D. C. 1940, p. 465. 
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A CITIZENSHIP TRAINING INVENTORY 











A. THE COURSE OF STUDY (What is taught about democracy): 





1. Does your high school course of study contain a definitely planned Program of citi- 
zenship education which emphasizes those qualities of a good citizen in a 
that have been arrived at through study and discussion by the faculty and students 
of your school? 


. Is the planned program of citizenship training carried out through such channels as: 
a. Class work? 
b. Home rooms or equivalents? 
. Clubs? 
. Athletics? 
. School projects? 
. Community projects? 
. Assemblies ? 
. Faculty meetings? 
i. Student government? 
. Is the course of study involving citizenship training derived from the civic and social 
problems that are faced by the young people and adults in your community, nation, 
and world today as well as from the most important problems of the past? ........ 


. Does the above part of the course of study include such problems as: 

. Community planning? 

Labor and management cooperation? ............ 0.0 ce cee cee ceeeeceeeees 
. Public lethargy on social, civic and moral responsibilities? ................ 
. Racial intolerance? 

World organization? 

World peace? 

Te we ee Gelbeds OF GtRRREE BENINET ooo s ccanccnnnces+ehanes*enauenr'ce 
. Equalization of educational opportunities ? 

The cause and possible solution for crime and delinquency? .............. 
See GE I EE i 5 w < n.d pcane «463.4 eki accede adeedsicks coun 


5. Does the course of study include learning experiences which will give: 

a. Training in objectivity and avoidance of prejudice? ..............6..20000. 

. Training in the use of problem solving techniques? .....................- 

. Training in the skills and techniques of thinking together? (Teacher-pupil 
planning is not sufficient—an improvement in the skill of thinking together 
on actual problems is needed) 

. Desirable ideals and criteria of value for making decisions on ethical, social 
and political questions? 

. Desirable attitudes toward home and family life? ...............00000eees 

. Desirable attitudes toward civic responsibilities? 

. Desirable attitudes toward one’s own and other economic groups? .......... 

. Desirable attitudes toward the possibility of change? .................... 

. Does the citizenship training program in your high school include some religious 
education ? 

. Is the religious education carried out through such channels as: 

a. Courses in religion? 

b. Religious units of study in other courses? ............ccceeeeeececeeeees 
c. Assembly programs? 

d. Chapels? 

e. Excusing students to attend church courses? .............62eeeeeeeseeees 

. Do the faculty and students frequently evaluate your citizenship training program? 

. Is the above evaluation done through such methods as: 

a. Assembly programs? 

b. Class discussion? 

c. Home room discussion? 

EE tndcctns pacnctdasedudpaneunea Siacoucecec sUUsNEURS OER 
e. Opinion surveys? 

f. Parental reactions? 

g. Faculty meetings? 

. Are the general revisions in all citizenship training courses of study made gradually 
through experimental modifications rather than by sweeping steps based on little 
experimental evidence? 

- Does your school critically analyze the course of study and practices of other schools 
with similar situations to determine the applicability of these materials and prac- 
GON TGS IRRTTNME nnn cc ccc cnasccunesuseccuteesesecevesveuneseneae 
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THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 








Sometimes | » 
Frequently | w 
Invariably | ~ 





12. Do first hand experiences, study and discussion reenforce one another whenever 
possible in all projects designed for citizenship training? ...........+.+eeeeeees 


13. Are the social problem courses characterized by: 
G. Perentes CF Baga? oc cc ceccccvccvccccccrversccccescccvcosesoees 
b. Unity? 
c. Flexibility ? 
d. Adequate materials? 
e. Opportunity for the use of judgment? ..........6eeee cece cece ceeeeeeeees 
. Are the meaning and the application of the desirable characteristics and practices of 
democracy taught (Read all subpoints before starting to rate your practices): 
a. Only through a direct course which emphasizes the qualities of a good citizen 
and how to attain these qualities? 
b. Only indirectly through all the courses, home rooms, and activities in the 


curriculum ? 
c. Both directly through a class in citizenship education per se and indirectly 


through the other courses and activities in the curriculum? 


d. Only through the social studies classes? 
e. Through all the courses and activities in the curriculum with the social studies 


as the leading and unifying force of training? ...............eeeeeeeeees 
f. Through definite units of study in designated courses in the curriculum 
as well as through school activities? 
. Does your high school orient its new students through a class or a special program 
designed for this purpose at the beginning of each new semester? 
. Does above class or program include such things as: 
a. Understanding of the self through diagnostic tests and interviews? 62 
b. Vocational choice through interest, aptitude tests and interviews? .......... 67 
c. Understanding the school and community through surveys, interviews, and 
excursions ? 67 


d. Understanding the local government through study, excursions and speakers? 70 
e. Understanding the state government through study, excursions and speakers? 46 
. Does your high school have some block classes (viz., two or more combined sub- 
jects in double class periods) such as written and oral English combined with 
American Government rather than the traditional single class periods? 38 
. Has your high school instituted the core curriculum with an emphasis upon citi- 
zenship education? 50 
. Does your citizenship program require every student to take some health education? 62 
. Is your health education carried on through: 
a. A special course in health education ? 46 
aT MRSS 00S da Sc bwin 5000s boss eras cccen Heawed dae 43 
c. The physical education classes? 50 
. Does the course of study emphasize the economic responsibilities of the democratic 
citizen as well as his social and political responsibilities? .................+000- 
. Are economic responsibilities taught through such channels as: 
a. Class discussion? 
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c. Home room discussion? 
d. Home room projects? 
. Does your high school provide its students with knowledge about and assistance 
in the tentative selection of a vocation? 
. Is the above service provided through: 
a. A special class in occupations? 50 
b. Units of study on occupational guidance in other classes? 40 
c. The home room program? 40 
d. The principal as a counselor? 35 
e. A guidance coordinator? 71 
f. 
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Incidentally in all classes? 35 
. Excursions to observe some of the occupations? 47 
. Interviews with representatives of the occupations? 62 
Speeches and public discussions by representatives of the occupations? 47 

. Do your high school students have the opportunity to become better citizens through 
participation in recreational and social activities? 88 
. Are the following activities used for the above purposes: 

a. High school dances? 
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So ER RR SRS Ser reer rrr r rT rrr rr Terry 
. Are your high school students taught to use public funds wisely? 
. Are above objectives accomplished through such methods as: 
a. Class discussion? 
b. Participation on various student finance committees? (i.e. for parties, me- 
morials, etc.) 
c. Assembly speaker on school finance? 
. Does the school employ differentiated curricula in accordance with pupil abilities? 
. Are the above objectives accomplished through such methods as: 
a. Ability grouping? 
b. Small classes? 
c. Individualized assignments ? 
. Does the school provide inspirational situations through which feelings of loyalty 
to the democratic way of life may be aroused? ..............0cccecccccescseess 
. Do the emotionalized techniques of your school include such things as: 
a. Patriotic pageants? 
. Patriotic moving pictures and strip films? ..... 2650... .cceecececccececs 
. Patriotic plays and skits? 
. Patriotic literature? 
EY MUMEEERE ooo. sa ccos 05-0 taneies se RE eaednys +4acetedees tras et 
-f. Patriotic music? 
g. Saluting the flag? 
. Does your school select and place its most talented pupils in the traditional courses 
such as literature, history, mathematics, art, and science, which are rich in social 
content and which emphasize the qualities and problems of leadership? .......... 
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Total Score on Course of Study 


B. THE TEACHING METHODS (Classroom experience in Democracy): 
1. Are those who are teaching democratic citizenship in your school actively practicing 
it in your school, local community, state and mation? .............ceeeseeeeeeee 


2. Are the following practices participated in by the teachers: 
a. Voting? 
b. Holding public office? 
c. Campaigning for elections? 
d. Attending public political meetings? 
e. Speaking on the radio on political issues? ............ 2. cece cece cece eee 
3. Do your teachers set a steadfast example of respect for other people who by repu- 
tation mesit Gils seapect? .......00c0esUhege mae 006nhe pune ae Sarees 
4. Does every teacher make his classroom a place where youth learns democratic living 
by developing situations in which students may work together for the general wel- 
fare of the group? 
5. Do the classroom situations include such projects and techniques as: 
. Excursions? 
. Community surveys? 
Health campaigns? 
. Exhibits ? 
. Interviews ? 
. Strip films? 
. Moving pictures? 
. Forums? 
Radio broadcasts? 
Discussions ? 
. Socio-drama ? 
Committee procedures? 
. Parliamentary rules? 
. Problem solving? (Work on real problems with emphasis on clear, objective 
thinking) 
Observing and analyzing local government functions? ...............s.++: 
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THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


. Are the cooperative classroom activities so carefully organized and supervised as to 


make certain that each student makes a definite contribution according to his abil- 
ity to do so? 


. After the nature of the class group has been ascertained through the use of stand- 


ardized tests, interviews, questionnaires, and discussion, does the teacher employ 
such accepted citizenship training techniques as will accomplish the greatest good 
for the greatest number in the group? 


. Do the instructional methods provide for the type of study and first hand experience 


that will help students to: 
a. Understand the ways of democracy? 
b. Appreciate the ways of democracy? 
c. Practice the ways of democracy? 
d. Improve upon the ways of democracy? 
Does every teacher give his students a chance to share in planning their own work? 


. Are the following methods used to foster student planning in class work: 


. Student officers in each class? 

. Parliamentary procedures for planning and deciding class work? 

. Class committees based upon interest? 

. Student investigation and selection of the units to be studied? ............. 
. A check list of student preferences on the work to be covered? ............ 
. Class discussion on the work to be covered with final decision by a majority 


class vote? 
g. Class discussion on the work to be covered with final decision by the teachers? 


. Does the teacher give his students a chance to evaluate the class work in terms 


of their own needs? 


. Is student evaluation of class work done through: 


a. Class discussion at the end of each unit? 

b. Class evaluating committees? 

c. An evaluation sheet devised by the teacher? 
d. An evaluation sheet devised by the students? 


. Is every teacher permitted, within bounds of good taste and tact, to discuss in his 


classroom any problem which is important to the young citizen's present and future 
welfare and happiness ? 


. Competition vs. cooperation in the classroom (Read all subpoints before starting 


to rate them): 
a. Are competitive techniques stressed more than cooperative techniques in 


classroom teaching? 
b. Are cooperative techniques stressed more than competitive techniques in class- 


room teaching? 
c. Do cooperative and competitive techniques receive about equal emphasis in 


classroom teaching? 


. Do classroom experiences include study and practice in the student selection and 


rejection of leaders? 


. Does effective citizenship teaching include standardized tests on civic competence 


merely as guides to improvement and not as evaluations of conformity to rigid 
criteria? 


. Do your high school classroom procedures include: 


a. Lectures? 
b. Formalized projects and discussion? 
c. Socialized projects and discussion? 


. Is the teacher's personality regarded as an important factor in teaching good citi- 


Se Ne EE 66 Boke 40a F edie ce's UUSReh dk awh o6¥bcder ee venct co 


. Do your teachers exemplify through their teaching methods such personal quali- 


ties as: 

. Leadership? 

. Inspiration? 

Understanding of the student and his problem? .................0eecce0e 
Rp We Ne OP I Saab dic cues cvs ccccccccesecesevees 
Enthusiasm for his work? 

Good judgment? 

YC aE, oss. 5 ss 00004 Ebene bbs ov éecsiedusecueccee 
. Skill in problem solving? 

Ability to think and work with others? ................cceccccccccccees 
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j. Desire for continued learning? .............ceeeeeeeee cece eeeeeeeeeeees 
BR. Eabalse Cie MgeSvEMRt? 2... cc eiiiicececcccesosevovscdeeeeesvs cseweys 


20. Do your teachers use teaching methods that will eventually establish good group 
discipline? 
21. Do your teachers use teaching methods that will create student respect for them as 
a valuable resource person and leader in school and community affairs? .......... 
22. Do your teachers use teaching methods that encourage the gradual assumption of 
responsibility et Me GEIGE -« ccc n ve as cabpee atc teistehsneie tehebwlnds 
23. Do your teachers avoid, according to their own best judgment, the two extremes of: 
a. Giving students responsibilities before they are ready to accept them? ...... 
b. Holding back responsibilities from students who are ready to accept them?. . 
24. Does every teacher, regardless of the subject he is teaching, have some preparation 
in the understanding and practice of the democratic ps of teaching? 
25. Are only the teachers trained in the social studies allowed formally to teach the 
social studies? 
26. Do your teachers understand and use the following democratic methods of jeatting: 
a. The technique of using committee procedures in classroom 
b. The technique of presenting possible units of work to a class with e final 
decision of the units to be covered left up to the class? .................. 
c. The technique of serving as a class resource person without becoming a di- 
en er ere ies Cire eee. 
d. The technique of building class committees based upon individual interests?. . 
. The technique of securing student self evaluation and class evaluation through 
discussion and evaluation sheets? 


ww | Frequently | w 





























f. The technique of caring for minority and majority interests in a class? ...... 
g- pean technique of using students as resource persons for class activity and 
study ? 
. Do the methods of teaching citizenship in your school emphasize the desirable demo- 
cratic citizenship skills and behaviors as well as knowledge about democracy ? 


. Do the students of your school receive training in the following skills and be- 
haviors: 
a. Voting? 
. Problem solving? 
. Critical reading? 
. Critical listening? 
Critical observing? 
Critical discussion ? 
Working with other people? 
es Ge TN 8. wR rae Rae Fe ie Becn cn akon ndne 
Appreciating the democratic way of life? 
Improving upon the democratic way of life? ............. ccc ccc eeeeccues 
. Tolerance of other persons and respect for their rights? .................. 


29. Are your students taught the skill of problem solving through such steps as: 
a. Defining problems? 
b. Gathering data? 
c. Drawing proper conclusions? 
d. Indicating desirable action? 
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Total Score on Teaching Methods 


C. THE STUDENT LIFE (Democracy outside the classroom): 
1. Are out of class activities developed in terms of the needs of the students and the 
community ? 
2. Are some of the out of class activities: 
. Athletics? 
. Student government? 
. Clubs? 











. Student assistants to the teacher? 
. Student assistants to the office force? 
. Student assistants to the librarian? 


3. Is your high school student activity program a fully recognized highly respected 
part of the school work? 8 y gn ghly respect 
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4. Are your student elections conducted with high standards and if possible based 


5. 


on real issues in the work of the school? ...........cccccescecccccnsceveecene 
Are your student organizations extended all the degree of freedom which they can 
assume and discharge responsibly in the fulfillment of their own proper functions, 
stopping sharply at the point where unwise or undemocratic procedures set in? .. 


. Are your student clubs democratically operated in terms of service to the group and 


enrichment of individual lives and not merely for show or personalized glory? .... 


. Are the duties and responsibilities as well as the rights and privileges of leaders 


and followers emphasized in all student activities? 


. Do most student activities carry their own satisfactions and incentives without 


resorting to superficial rewards or praises? 


. Are classroom teaching and out of class activities inseparable parts of civic edu- 


cation? 


. Does every high school student have and make use of the opportunity to vote in 


one or more school elections at least once during each semester? ..............-- 


. Do all of the students and faculty exhibit enough active interest in the school gov- 


ernment to make it a worth while part of the citizenship training program? ...... 


. Does your high school have a system of all-school government in place of the con- 


ventional student government with faculty advisers? .............sseeeeceeeees 


. Is the school government composed of: 


a. Student and faculty representatives? 

b. Student, faculty, and school board representatives? 

c. Student, faculty, school board, and parent representatives? ................ 
d. Students only? 


. Does the school government or student government personnel cooperate with other 


schools in its area by holding inter-council meetings or clinics to discuss common 
problems ? 


. Does your school government have dynamic committee work that will involve a 


large number of students in the democratic processes of school life? ............ 


. Does your school or student government make sure that every constituent has an 


opportunity to vote and is properly represented in the government? 


. Does your school see to it that its student government is not a mere replica of the 


usual rough and tumble political practices with all their weaknesses but rather a 
laboratory for the discovery and practice of better techniques and more civilized 
ED Fe GUNG COD Si eV os veh ee GA css eael eee eden eel eest 


. Does your school set aside a few areas in which student government has final re- 


sponsibility ? 


. Does your school government have a close working relationship between its rep- 


resentatives and their constituencies? 


. Did your school draw up a school government constitution especially suited to its 


needs ? 


. Does your school sponsor an effective school government reorientation period at 
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. Does the reorientation period include such things as: 


a. Speeches on the meaning of democracy? ........0csccscccccccccccccscees 
b. Speeches, panel discussion, or forums on how this school government func- 

rs 2 Me... oc ccuebees Sudoceuabnesesncoess 
c. Moving pictures, plays, or skits of a patriotic mature? .................05- 


. Does your school encourage the democratic selection of student officers at least once 


every semester employing only a few eligibility rules for holding office as decided 
upon by the students themselves ? 


. Does your school always strive to improve and increase the tasks and responsi- 


ee PD snc on bneaddcheddoants cecewbancavean 


. Do the adult members of student-adult enterprises assume the role of guides rather 
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. Does the athletic program of your school stress the qualities of a good citizen? 
. Is the above objective accomplished by encouraging: 


a. Team play? 

b. Discussions of sportsmanship, purpose of athletics, etc. ? 
c. Responsibility for equipment? 

d. Desirable attitude toward other players? 
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e. Desirable attitude toward scholarship achievement? 
f. Desirable attitudes toward their coaches? .........600ceeceeeeeenncscece 
g. Desirable attitude toward their teachers? 
. Does the athletic program of your school employ the democratic processes for both 
students and coaches on such problems as: 
a. Making eligibility rules? 
be. Disiine achodales for GURtGGh? «noe. 0000000000002 0nhe KhebeEe Oso» dncens 
c. Making purchases of equipment? 
. Do your high school home-room programs stress the qualities of good leaders and | 
followers ? 
. Does your school create a democratic atmosphere for the entire building rather | 
than for one or two classrooms or activities? ...........ceccee cece ceeeeeeeces | 
. Do the democratic experiences outside the classroom include practice in the selec- | 
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. Does your school use a point or credit system for student participation in out-of- 
class activities? 

. Does po school encourage the students to form small informal advisory commit- 
tees of student leaders to help deal with intimate problems of behavior and morale 
as opposed to student courts or punitive organizations? .............ceeeeeeeees 

. Does your school encourage the students to form student courts or similar punitive 
organizations to deal with problems of behavior and morale? .................. 
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D. COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES (Participation of the youth in the civic life of the com- 
munity) : 

1. Are the students in your high school learning about the social and economic condi- 
tions of their community by participating in and studying about the community ac- 
tivities which are vital to their interests and appropriate for their level of maturity? 

2. Are the following community activities used to accomplish the above objective: 

Community councils? 

. Recreational councils? 

Survey of community resources? 

. Community exhibits? 

Community histories ? 

Community interviews? 

Clean up campaigns? 

. Community excursions? 

oo | CT Tee ee ee 

Delinquent problems? 

Local government? 
Occupational survey? 

. Radio programs? 

So ¢ kg RRP re ree Eke FEC OTER Fo rr 

. Work camps where young and old can work together on community problems? 

. Bacomeeging adult members of the community to register and vote in all elec- 

tions ? 

3. Do the high school students in your community have an opportunity to study and 
improve upon at least some phase of the social and economic conditions in their 
community ? 

. Are the high school students guided in their appraisal and solutions of community 
needs by the most worthy practices and standards of democracy? 
‘ he your students receive training in the following democratic practices and prin- 
ciples? 
. Broad participation? 
. Committee procedures? 
. Shared power? 
. Shared respect? 
. General enlightenment? 
IE SE 00 0 45> cw emdans op und waited cuits dies Naleti dani 
. Consideration of minority rights? 
. Greatest good for the greatest number? ............. 00 cc ceecccccccecccs 


6. Are the students of your high school encouraged by the school and community 
organizations to initiate, plan, and carry out projects of value to their community ?. . 
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. Is the community of your high school ready and willing, through community or- 
ganizations, to make use of the study and work of its young citizens in community 
projects ? 

. Do the young people and adults work together on some projects of common inter- 
ests in your community? ...............+- 

. Does the responsibility for initiating youth and adult cooperation lie with: 

The administrators of the school? 

. The entire faculty? 

The student body? 

The faculty and students? 

ee Se reese GE AS NRG? nai. 5:55 oso cheeks Oh eee wn ae 8s 

The administrators and adult community leaders? ..............ceeeeeeees 

. The. faculty, students, and adult leaders of the community? ............... 

. Community organizations outside of the school, such as service clubs, churches, 
Dam, C8? ...: 

. Has the high school and community instituted the Parent-Teacher Student Organi- 
zation in place of the traditional Parent-Teacher Association? ...............++: 

. Is the improvement in the democratic methods of teaching brought about through 
teacher and administrator in-service training? 

. Is the kind and quality of participation in your school and community projects re- 
garded as more important than the amount of participation? ................+++: 
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Total Score on Community Activities 


E. SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION (Democracy in policy making): 
1. Are the majority of matters pertaining to the educational policies of the school de- 
termined by (Read all subpoints before rating any of them): 
. The administration after securing teacher reactions? ...............ee0ee0: 
. The administration after securing teacher and student reactions? 
. The administration after securing teacher, student, and parent reactions? .... 
. The majority vote of the faculty after listening to the recommendation of 
faculty committees ? 
¢. The majority vote of the students and faculty after listening to the recom- 
mendation of faculty-student committees? 
f. Entirely by the administration without consulting the faculty, students, or 
parents ? 
. Do your teachers serve on administrative committees? 
. Do your teachers serve on all policy making bodies? ..................eeeeeees 
. Does your school have cooperative thinking, planning and carrying out of educa- 
tional policies by teachers, administrators, and school board members? 
. Are matters pertaining to the administration of the school determined (Read all 
subpoints before evaluating your own practices) : 
a CES Doe cre, oS dedceeabesebeasanese 
. By the administration after securing faculty opinion? 
. By the administration after securing faculty and student opinion? .......... 
. By the administration after securing faculty, student and parent opinion? .... 
. By the majority vote of the faculty after hearing the recommendations of fac- 
ulty committees? 
. By the majority vote of the students and faculty after listening to the rec- 
ommendations of faculty-student committees ? 
. Are your teachers encouraged to grow professionally through committee work on 
educational problems, etc. ? 
. Is there democratic planning by the faculty in regard to such things as: 
. Curriculum ? 
. School budget? 
. Personnel ? 
. Use of buildings and school equipment? ...............ccccseccccccccecse 
. Use of community resources? 
. Professional problems? 
. Attendance? 
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. Is there faculty and student planning on such things as: 
a. Curriculum? 
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c. Use of buildings and school equipment? ...........0.ceeeeeeececeseeees 
G, Uso of CRmmmeRly. GURNEE? oo. oc ccc cbse ccc ccs cbbnn gues Geusetbesrine 
e. Attendance? 

f. Hours of school? 





coco! Never 


ww ww] Frequently | wu 
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. Does the administration assume the responsibility of using the results of the teacher 
and student committee work to some advantage? 





. Are your teacher organizations themselves examples of efficient democracy? ...... 





. Does the school administration share some of its educational plans with interested 
citizens of the community? 





. Does the faculty of your school encourage the lay public to meet with the teach- 
ers organizations? 





. Does the faculty of your school encourage the lay public to discuss and participate 
in, whenever feasible, the citizenship training program in the school and community ? 





. Are the faculty and members of the student council welcome observers at Board 
of Education meetings? 





. Is the school administration organized to carry on a continuous appraisal of its 
citizenship training product? 





. Is the school administration organized to conduct continuous experimentation and 
innovation of desirable practices in citizenship education? ...........0+.++ee00+ 

















Total Score on School Administration 








F. EVALUATION OF RESULTS (Testing the achievement of democratic citizenship) : 
. Is your program of evaluating pupil achievement in citizenship based on a clear 
well-understood statement of purposes? 





. Is the evaluation of civic education always concerned with the rate of growth toward 
desirable civic standards and achievements? .............6.eeeceeeecscceeeees 





. Is the process of evaluation itself a valuable educative experience with emphasis on 
how further to improve one’s civic behavior? 








. Does everyone concerned with the evaluation of civic behavior have an opportunity 
to participate in the construction and continual revaluation of the scheme of report- 
Sa to BG GION ic oc ciwekcvscncovrcndavnds ostheveseghans Ceaeeeney abe heaibae 








. Is joint evaluation of civic behavior by high school students and teachers encour- 
aged? 





. Are teachers and students given the opportunity under competent guidance to de- 
velop their own evaluating schemes of civic behavior for specific courses? ........ 





. Does the method of evaluating civic achievement by the student utilize (Read all of 
subpoints before evaluating your own practices): 

a. Numerical numbers such as 1, 2, 3, 4, to evaluate and report civic behavior?. . 

b. Stated characteristics of behavior such as “dependability,” “cooperation,” “‘ac- 
curacy,” etc., accompanied by short descriptions and rating an | to evaluate 

CHOSE GETS « « v0 090000 cackdues edad si dusdneekenreee in esenes 

c. Stated characteristics of behavior such as “dependability,” “cooperation,” “‘ac- 
curacy,” etc., accompanied only by rating scales, to evaluate civic achievement? 





. Is the evaluation of civic behavior broad in scope? ............seeeeeeeeceeeees 


. Is the evaluation of civic behavior accomplished through such broad, generalized 
techniques as: 
a. Case history? 
b. Cumulative record? 
c. Anecdotal record? 
d. Diagnostic tests? 
‘e. Interviews ? 








. Regardless of the type of evaluation for civic behavior that is used, is it well un- 
a i ee ear a ae 





: —— of the type of evaluation of civic behavior is it supported by adequate 
records ? 





. Does your school send a written evaluation of civic achievement to the home? .... 





. Is the evaluating program for civic behavior coordinated with the school guidance 
Program ? 





. Has the use of extrinsic rewards for good citizenship, such as money, prizes, etc., 
Gabe Goameeged tp Geer Clea? oo. osc ss ccddavecsavechevetudansascubectate 
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. If extrinsic rewards for good citizenship, such as money, prizes, etc., are used in your 
high school, is the basis for distributing them the rate of growth toward desirable 
civic standards and not merely political, social or economic reasons? ............ 

. Are all your evaluation standards considered possible instruments of growth, arrived 
at cooperatively, and applied in an atmosphere of friendly understanding? ........ 

. Does your system of evaluation report the causes of misbehavior and lack of achieve- 
ment rather than a mere description of them? ............cecccccccccccccceces 

. Are your high school teachers previousy trained or in-service trained in the under- 
standing of child behavior? 

. Do your teachers have a reasonable number of students with whom to work and 
ey OP WEES NE ED oy ov cp Ser icapicccecsncccesecereontsbbaes} 

. Has your school developed a simple plan whereby the classroom teacher can learn 
ee On A ONT 0 6... occcdcasdoneeer sagheoe ephtsbn epmiinens 

. Does your evaluation of civic behavior include a broad study of student behavior at 















































. Do the ‘ieatiaess for elite civic competence include criteria, scales, and tests 
for judging the outcomes in such areas as: 
a. Desirable attitudes? 
oD ED GUND ov o'sic o's cide sb bS0s Ses cecncececesedeseeses 
c. Cooperating with other people? 
d. Knowledge about the democratic processes? 








Total Score on Evaluation 
G. wy POLICIES (Unclassified Questions) : 

1. Is there a cooperative effort in your community on the part of the home and the 
school for training the young in citizenship? .............e.cceeecccccecccecs 

. Does your school take the lead in training the young in citizenship? ............ 

. Has your school developed units of study on better home living for the use of 
both students and parents? 

. Does your school and community regard participation by many students in school 
and community projects as more important than perfected performance by a few 
students ? 

. Does your school emphasize gradual student self-direction rather than constant 
EE SNEED GT GORE 0 5.0 cuseuware only exw 055 Ges eateub axa she dee ee caGos 

. Does your school expect and tolerate student mistakes in the area of citizenship 
training and help the student to rectify these mistakes by analysis, study, and 
continued practice? 

. Does your school do everything within its power to encourage teachers as well as 
students to be normal, well-rounded, democratic citizens? ..............2ececeee 92| 0 

| Total 


Total Score on General Policies |. F toe 2 oS 
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Your SCORE AND PROFILE ship education, mark the point of your score in 
each area on the profile sheet which follows. Con- 
nect the points of your score in each area with 
lines to other points to see a profile. 

ScorRE Box The twelve jurors whose opinions are repre 
sented in these score sheets are as follows: 


Add your score for each of the seven areas in 
the score box below: 








Howard E. Wilson, Assistant Director of Intercourse and 
Education, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 405 
W. 117th Street, New York, 27, N. Y. 

Cteiaes boa Page oa , —s Professor of Education, Univer- 

: sity o ifornia, Los Angeles, ifornia. 
If you would like to compare the work of your “w. G. "Carr, Birgctor or Research, 'N National Eécation patie 
° . cia a treet, hington 6 
school with what these experts think the average Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, Notional Association of 
Secondary School Principals, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Wash- 


high school can be doing in the field of citizen- ington 6 D.C. 
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PROFILE SHEET FOR CITIZENSHIP TRAINING PROGRAMS 
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School Admin- 


istration 


Teaching 
Methods 
Community 
Activities 








Area Total Scores 
Excellent 1108 544 392 
1047 514 371 
986 483 349 
925 452 328 
865 422 307 
804 391 286 247 
743 361 264 229 
682 330 243 210 
621 300 222 192 
560 269 201 173 


500 239 179 155 
439 208 158 136 
378 178 137 118 
317 147 116 99 
256 117 94 81 
195 86 73 62 
135 56 52 -22 44 

74 25 31 -41 25 

13 -5 9 -61 7 
-48 -36 -12 -80 -12 
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Edgar B. Wesley, Professor of Education, University of Min- from Encyclopedia Britannica. Its locale is i 

—— rE Myer, Director, Ci - s bev 

alter er rector, Civic cation Service, ; Py 

sien ‘use oD an eleventh grade history class in Kalamazoo. 
Stanley E “Dimond, ng Detroit Citizenship Study, 436 

Merrick Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. ___ 

mM A. Larson, Principal, Little Rock High School, Little Rock, “Real ” of th ublic lib . it ften 
rkansas. ing it as o 
Theodore Rice, Director of Curriculum, Public Schools, Okla- os: ¢ ep # aC Mpgaty, aang = 

homa City, Oklahoma. as once a month, are one in ten adults and one in three 


. Y. King, Director, Social Studies Department, Cleveland . 
Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. ae children, says Dean Bernard Berelson of the graduate 


ngs Cavello, Principal, Benjamin Franklin High School,  Jibrary school of the University of Chicago. Nearly half 
Paul Rhemus, Superintendent of Schools, Lakewood, Ohio. the population see a motion picture once every two 
weeks or oftener, almost two thirds of the adult popu- 

lation read one or more magazines more or less regu- 

“School Patterns for Citizenship” by Theral T. larly, over four-fifths read one or more newspapers 
Herrick ($1.00 from the School of Education, more or less regularly, and nearly every adult listens to 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan) 2 coil We 4 par Ce Te pa eee 


was developed through a study of 27 selected culation. “The better educated use the public lib 
high schools under sponsorship of the Daughters ore than the lesser educated. and women more dan 
of the American Revolution of Michigan. Effec- men. Nearly two-thirds of the total circulation of li- 
tive citizenship, it says, should include student brary books is fiction.” He estimates that one-fourth 
participation in school government and in com- of the adult population reads one or more books a 
munity projects, practice as well as instruction. month. 

Resulting from the same project also was the 
film, “Learning Democracy Through School Com- yer 31,000 foreign students are in American 
munity Projects,” with the assistance of Keith colleges and universities, reports the Institute of 
Elliott, filmed in 16 Michigan communities, nternational Education, 2 West 45th Street, New 
available by rental or purchase. York 19, New York. The foreign students are regis- 

A second film, “Practicing Democracy in the tered in at least 1,435 institutions of higher edu- 
Classroom,” will be shortly available in two reels cation. 








The Social Education of Young Children 


By WM. CLARK TROW 


WAS reading in a magazine’ the other day that 

professional educators don’t interpret the 
youngest generation as well as novelists some- 
times do. There was quite a long quotation from 
a story in the September Harper's Magazine. “A 
Special Occasion” was the name of the story, by 
a British novelist, Joyce Carey. The quoted part 
was a nice little anecdote that shows how “‘nurse”’ 
can start children’s social education the wrong 
way. Nurses aren’t so common in American 
homes as they seem to be in British fiction. But 
any relative would do just as well—or as badly. 
American teachers, however, know that five-year- 
olds have their own formula for playing together, 
and it isn’t going to help any to have some adult 
come in and in three sentences call you a ‘“‘naugh- 
ty boy” three times and a liar besides, impugn 
your motives, and try to make you “be polite” 
by force! — 


If anybody has any doubt that we live in a 
moralistic culture, all he has to do is to listen in 
on most any home where there are children, 
though some are better than others.? “Have you 


been a good boy?” . . . “If you don’t behave I'll 
tell Daddy when he comes home.” . . . “You 
naughty child.” . . . “Mamma have to spank.” 
We are so accustomed to this kind of talk that we 
take it for granted that grown people should 
make these moralistic judgments and beat up 
small children, or threaten them with beatings, 
day after day for years. 

Fortunately, most parents dan’t want to have 
other people beat their children, though lower- 
class parents in this country and upper-class par- 
ents in England seem to be exceptions. As a con- 
sequence, the old-time schoolmaster armed with a 
birch rod has gradually faded away from the 
American scene, though an occasional school 
principal keeps a paddle or a rubber hose nearby 
as a kind of badge of office, with which he can 
sometimes indulge his sadistic tendencies, or may 
be just work off some of his pent-up aggression. 

Sometimes I hear it said that you have to “put 


2 Time, October 1, 1951, p. 59. p 
2Some situations are described in an article of mine entitled 


“Children From Better Homes” in the University of Michigan 
School of Education Bulletin, 22 (January 1951), 50-53. 


* Wm. Clark Trow is Professor of Educational 
Psychology, School of Education, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


the fear of God in them.” This is a strange ad- 
mission, though a lot of people besides Egyptian 
pharaohs and Roman emperors have wanted to 
be God. For such people the omnipotent aspect 
of Deity has more appeal than the others. They 
seem to enjoy the role of an irascible and re- 
vengeful Yahweh more than they do that of the 
wise and loving Father. A Quaker friend of mine 
used to say smilingly ‘Though I beat thee to a 
pulp it is but my love for thee.” We have come 
to question this method of showing affection— 
one which the Nazis developed to the point of 
perfection. 

One wonders about the long-time effect of 
such treatment. It is easy to see it as displaced 
aggression in doll play when a child plays mamma 
or papa and whacks his dolls unmercifully, in 
the bullying of smaller children, and in getting 
even with the teacher by acts of vandalism. But 
how did the delinquent come to find satisfaction 
in trying to outwit the police? Or when did the 
criminal first want to ‘‘get back at’’ society? Ju- 
venile gangs grow into criminal gangs. Under a 
flag, but with the same ground rules, they have 
through the ages engaged in predatory wars on 
neighboring tribes and nations. The weaker be- 
come strong and then attack those who are weak- 
er than they—and not always to rob and pillage. 
It may be the nation’s “honor” that is at stake. It 
may be a matter of principle! Holy wars have 
been fought to put the fear of God into the in- 
fidel and be assured of paradise, and other wats 
have been waged just to put other people in 
their place. There may have been profit, there 
may have been “glory,” and when the tables 
have been turned on the aggressor there may have 
been a struggle for survival. But aggression is 
much the same thing however it may vary in the 
number of people involved. And the consequences 
are equally unlovely for both the aggressor and 
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the victim. The aggressor becomes smug, pom- 
pous, dictatorial, or tyrannical. The victim is 
humiliated, rejected, maltreated — an outcaste. 
Forced to accept his lot, he may become resigned, 
developing a slave mentality, quiet and fearful, or 
he may become cautious, wily, deceitful, hostile, 
and revengeful. Is this the way of the world, or 
is it the way we have mishandled the world? 

All this may seem to be a far cry from the so- 
cial education of young children. But what I was 
wondering about was why we should bother with 
the social education of young children at all. Of 
course, one reason is so that they will be polite 
and not much trouble to us. But that isn’t too im- 
portant. They won't be small children long and 
we ought to be able to stand them until they get 
old enough to know better. I suppose the main 
reason is that they will be grown-ups for the rest 
of their lives, and it does make a difference what 
kind of grown-ups they become. 

By and large the adult population is made up 
of pretty fine folks. Take ourselves and our fami- 
lies, for example, and our friends and neighbors, 
of course with a few exceptions. And yet some 
other people and their families, friends and neigh- 
bors—well some are on the queer side, and some 
we'll have to admit are downright ornery. Only 
a few have been committed to institutions, and 
not many belong to criminal gangs, and they 
haven't started any wars of conquest. But if most 
any one of them should suddenly drop dead, it 
would be hard to think of something nice to say 
about him at the funeral. 

Some are merely thoughtless of others, some 
just can’t get along with other people, some are 
actually mean or dishonest. They have to be 
watched so their scales weigh correctly, and so 
they won't put poison in our food and medicine. 
They are constantly on the alert to ‘“‘sell us a bill 
of goods” that are not what is claimed for them. 
They evade taxes or get government subsidies 
that the rest of us have to pay for. They twist 
the truth in pompous fashion in public addresses, 
over the radio, and in the very halls of Congress, 
for their personal advantage. And other people 
listen, applaud, buy their products, or re-elect 
them. All of them were once innocent little chil- 
dren. What has happened to them? How did 
they get that way? Well, of course they grew up 
in a world where the adults, who were like 
what they have become, taught them to behave 


the way they do. They were told they were 
naughty and scolded and punished. Like the 
adults before them they were resentful, they 
evaded, they escaped, they fought back and were 
punished some more. And over the years they 
built up their defenses, their pattern of responses 
that protected them fairly well and made it pos- 
sible for them to go on living, but made it hard- 
er for the rest of us. 

It would seem to be about time to begin to 
break this vicious circle. It we want a world in 
which the children and adults behave themselves, 
it seems foolish to go on using the techniques 
that we know don’t work. When I was a boy I 
used to like to watch the blacksmith hammer out 
a red-hot horseshoe on an anvil. When he got 
through he had a shoe that fitted a horse. But 
he didn’t make my shoes. That required a differ- 
ent set of skills. And yet we try to use blacksmith 
methods on children, when we know that other 
methods will produce the kind of children and 
adults we want. We know this because we pro- 
duce them. The processes are somewhat compli- 
cated, but the products fortunately are all about 
us—fine people, and not just sanctimonious 
goody-goodies either—who in one way or another 
achieve the kind of happiness that all are entitled 
to, and in small ways or large, exert enough in- 
fluence to keep our culture in at least a pre- 
carious equilibrium. 

In a short article like this, it is impossible to 
describe the details of the techniques that are 
needed to develop an intelligent program for the 
social education of small children. With the aid 
of helpful collaborators I have spelled out my 
ideas in some detail already. But I can mention 
a few points to show what I mean. 

The first is to outlaw the word “naughty.” 
This is of course just a verbal trick and isn't 
fundamental in itself. With it should go all simi- 
lar epithets, bad boy, disagreeable child, and 
their opposites, so far as they also are used to 
characterize a child and not something he has 
done. You can see the effect by turning the ta- 
bles. Suppose a principal told you, “You are a 
bad teacher—or ae what would your re- 


*w. C. Trow ay f, and H. C. McKown, The Junior 
Citizen Series. Nee Ye cGraw-Hill, 1951 (Revised 
Also W. eto nad W. ‘a. Ketcham, Promoting Human Values 
in the Upper Elementary Grades, with the cog 
ai gt 7 ay 
the ony ° igan an 
tion. oe oe Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the tine National” Education Association. In press. 
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action be? When a teacher or parent stops playing 
judge, jury, and lord high executioner, he is 
ready to contribute to a child’s social education 
and not before. That will open the way for teach- 
ing and for learning. 

I look at it this way. If a physical education 
instructor is teaching a youngster how 
to play tennis, he doesn’t yell at him, “You are 
terrible! I told you not to do that. You are a bad 
tennis player!” If he does, he is not a good 
teacher. Instead, he will say: ‘‘Let’s try that again. 
You see if you hit the ball while you are run- 
ning you are out of position, and it goes wild,” — 
or something like that. Neither does he tell him he 
is a good tennis player, for the youngster knows 
better. He may commend him for a shot: “That's 
the way!’’ he may say, and the youngster is pleased. 
But he is not working for commendation, he is 
working to improve his tennis. He will not seek 
to hide his poor shots for fear of a scolding. He 
will try to play the right way. 

And that brings up the second point. The 
teacher must be on the pupils’ side, that is, he 
must be for them, not against them. This doesn’t 
mean that he is for everything they do. But what- 
ever they do he is still their friend. This is the 
opposite of the rejection shown in moralistic 
judgments, scolding, and punishment. It is the 
common sense part of the display of “love and 
affection” needed by infants and very young chil- 
dren that the elementary school child may feel 
that he has outgrown. If the teacher is on their 
side, there will be no particular fun in ‘‘making 
trouble” for him. Pupils will be less likely to 
try to lie out of difficulties, and refuse to “tell 
on” each other. They will learn that when dam- 
age has been done, by accident or in exaspera- 
tion, or “for the fun of it,” which is normal at 
certain ages, the proper procedure is to report it, 
apologize, and make restitution so far as possible. 
They are not likely to learn this if they don’t 
dare try it for fear of some outlandish punish- 
ment by a spiteful teacher or parent. 

Of course, there should be a follow-up discus- 
sion about taking precautions, working off one’s 
spite in other ways, or using better judgment in 
choosing ways to have fun, as the case may be. 
Will this insure against anything of the sort hap- 
pening again? Of course not, and neither will 
punishment. It will be less likely to happen, 
however, and other things are much less likely 
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to occur, the things that pupils do because of 
smoldering resentment and hostility. 

The third point is for teachers to use a little 
discretion in the school work they try to require 
pupils to do. This may not seem to have any- 
thing to do with social education, but it has. By- 
and-large it is the slow-growing pupils who are 
in grades and classes with brighter, faster-growing 
pupils that make the most trouble. The reason 
seems to be that they Aave the most trouble. 
The course of study is too hard for them, it goes 
by too fast. They are likely to be pressured to 
keep up with the rest, which they can’t do, and 
so, God save the mark, they become “poor citi- 
zens.” 

The same teacher would not run a cripple in 
a track-meet and give him a failing mark if he 
didn’t win. But school isn’t just one track meet. 
It is everyday and everyday. And the poor pupil 
is pressured at school, and may be at home too, 
to do what he can’t do. He would be no less than 
human to resent the whole thing. Of course, he'll 
try cheating, which usually works pretty well if 
he is careful, though he has to develop his abil- 
ity to lie to get away with it. Or he may decide 
to chuck the whole thing and go fishing. That 
is truancy of course, and makes more trouble, 
but what’s the difference? If you do anything 
they punish you; if you don’t do anything, they 
suspect you anyway. And so another delinquent 
gets started on his way. If the school tasks had 
been something he could do if he tried, he would 
have been glad to “show ’em,” even if they 
weren't so hard as some of the others could do. A 
handicap race gives everybody a chance, but it is 
unfair to make all compete for the first team. 

I don’t know, but I think if all the schools in 
the country followed these first three points and 
got the parents to cooperate, you wouldn't recog- 
nize the next generation. But since this is unlikely, 
some special attention should be given to the 
process of social education itself. 

The fourth point, then, is that desirable social 
behavior should be taught.* The question is how.* 

*There are many ways that have been employed with more 
or less success. For a list of these see Henry Lester Smith 
Character Education—A Survey of Practices in the Pu 
Schools of the United States. Texarkana (Ark-Tex): The Palmer 
Foundation, in cooperation with the Hugh Birch-Horace Mann 
Fund of the National Education Association, (1950). $1_per 
copy from the N.E.A., 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C 

That some of the traditional ways are not very effective # 
revealed in a number of studies that have been made, as 


in an article of mine, “How Shall We Teach Ethics?” in @ 
forthcoming issue of School Review. 
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THE SOCIAL EDUCATION 


Those who learn motor skills are given a 
chance to practice them, to see the results of their 
mistakes, and to correct them. Their instruction 
isn’t confined to a classroom where they are 
merely told how to play a game. If children are 
to learn to get along with others, to be reason- 
ably generous and cooperative, to handle money 
carefully, to organize their activities, to work out 
plans for improving the conduct of their joint 
enterprises, they have got to have practice in 
doing just these things. They have got to see the 
consequences of doing things the wrong way 
without being penalized too heavily, which is the 
essence of practice. They have got to be shown 
better ways, or be helped to work out better 
ways for themselves. 

So along with, and sometimes as a part of, the 
instruction in the regular school subjects, there 
should be all manner of group activities—service 
squads, safety councils, playground activities, 
games, hikes, excursions, camping expeditions, 
dramatic skits, clubs, parties, garden projects, and 
for planning and determining policy, room com- 
mittees, student councils, and school assemblies. 
In these activities children can have instruction 
and practice in social education. 

We have found that if people are to govern 
themselves, they have got to do it. They can’t turn 
it all over to some wise and good man to do it 
for them. If they do, he doesn’t stay wise and 
good very long, or he gets thrown out, and his 
power is usurped by someone who is neither wise 
nor good. If people are to govern themselves, 
they have to learn to do it, and the school teachers 
and administrators are in a peculiarly strategic 
position to help them learn. They can forego the 
satisfaction of running the grade or the school 
singlehanded for the greater satisfaction of teach- 
ing the pupils how to do it. In some ways it is 
more difficult, but in some ways it is easier, and 
it is a lot more fun to see the children develop, 
see them learning to assume responsibility, cor- 
recting their mistakes, and setting forth on the 
path of good citizenship. 


The American Association of School Administra- 
tors will hold regional meetings in 1952 as fol- 
lows: February 23-27 in St. Louis, March 8-12 in 
Los Angeles, April 5-9 in Boston. Phi Delta Kappa 
luncheons are scheduled for each point. 
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People Have a Right to Know 


“The founders of this republic wisely provided 
for a free and independent press to keep the 
informed about the activities of their governmental 
agents,” says the Declaration of the Northwestern 
Press Forum adopted after hearing Alberto Gainza 
Paz, publisher of La Prensa of Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina. “The right of freedom of information is 
a right which belongs to the whole people. News- 
papers, magazines, radio, and television are merely 
extra media to keep the people informed. 

“That this fundamental right of the people is 
being steadily undermined by the growing practice 
of secrecy in government on national, state, and 
local levels, and the growing tendency of public 
officials to feel that they are not accountable to the 
public: 

“That they may conduct the business of their 
offices in secret: 

“That they may seal or impound public records: 

“That they may divulge only such information as 
they think is good for the people to know: 

“That they may extend militaristic security in- 
to areas which have no bearing on the nation’s 
security, as shown by the dangers of an executive 
order issued within the week. 

“This is the pattern by which the Fascists in 
Italy, the Nazis in Germany, the Bolsheviks in 
Russia, the Peronistas in Argentina began to limit 
the right of their people to know. . . . 

“That the American people are in danger of los- 
ing their right to freedom of information by de- 
fault, unless they demand of their public officials 
the right of free access to the facts about their 
government. 

“This is a right of the people which can not 
be taken for granted but must be fought for every 
day.” 


Leadership, a magazine designed to improve the 
quality of leadership in community and group ac- 
tivities of an educational nature, makes its debut 
in January. It is available at $4.00 per year from 
the Adult Education Association of the United States 
of America, 50 Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Leadership is designed for a mass audience, while 
the Association’s bi-monthly journal, Adult Edu- 
cation, will be a membership journal treating tech- 
nical aspects. 

“In an age characterized by change, the Adult 
Education Association is undertaking to aid lay 
and professional Adult Education workers in efforts 
to improve the abilities of American adults to solve 
their personal and social problems.” says the Associ- 
ation president, Howard Y. McClusky. 





Learning Person to Person 


By KERMIT EBY 


ARLY in the Spring Quarter of 1950 I sub- 

stituted for a colleague in his course on 
“Teaching the Social Studies.” During the lec- 
ture I rather inadvertantly stated that my ex- 
perience had convinced me that social attitudes 
were more often caught than taught. Several 
of the students asked me what I meant by that 
rather casual statement. I have been trying to 
discover what I meant ever since. 

Since then I have been unable to get away 
from the growing conviction that characteristic 
democratic attitudes—expressed as an interest 
in politics and the community, an interest in 
people, tolerance for our fellow human beings, 
interest in international organization, and in 
short, the achievement of a peaceful world— 
are a by-product of that which develops out of 
living experience more often than of persuasion 
and argument. It has always been my conviction 
—or at least since I have come to understand 
it— that the roots of democratic values spring 
from our Hebraic-Christian religious tradition. 
I therefore accept that democracy means that 
we treat minorities justly because it is right that 
they be treated justly, and have no sympathy 
with the argument that we should deal fairly 
with Negroes and other minority groups be- 
cause it is expedient to do so, in order, perhaps, 
to command their loyalty in some future war. 

Having stated my premise, namely that it 
is not only important to be right, but to be right 
for the right reasons, let me illustrate how the 
proper attitudes are “caught.” To be very con- 
crete, I will begin with my own family. We have 
three children—a son who is nineteen, a daugh- 
ter who is seventeen, and another son who is 
nine. Almost without exception, they have ac- 
cepted the values which have been a part of 
their living experience and rejected those which 
have been authoritatively imposed. To be spe- 
cific, the children are political liberals in a com- 
munity which is almost solidly middle-class Re- 
publican. Their attitudes on Negroes and other 
minorities are magnificent—and they occasion- 
ally get into trouble by asserting that dropping 


* Kermit Eby is Associate Professor of the So- 
cial Sciences, University of Chicago, Chica- 
go 37, Illinois. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


the atomic bomb is not the absolute solution to 
international problems. Now at the same time, 
they can’t take seriously their father’s remon- 
strations against smoking, which to them is not 
a moral issue. To them, the “no smoking” ban 
is an imposition in the sense I have tried to 
describe. The result is that the two eldest smoke 
more often than not. 


VALUES ARE LIVED 


What is really the essential difference? Why 
are some values accepted and others rejected? 
My conclusion is that the values people accept 
are not imposed and not simply argued for, but 
lived. To illustrate from family life again: My 
two eldest were respectively eight and six years 
old when Pearl Harbor was bombed, and they 
like many others in our neighborhood, were 
singing a parody of “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs” in the following vein: 

“Hi ho, Hi ho, we're off to Tokyo 

We'll wipe those Japs 

Right off the map 

Hi ho, Hi ho 
This incident troubled me for I had spent some 
six months in Japan and learned to distinguish 
between individuals there just as I sought to dis- 
tinguish between them in America. So without 
telling the children I invited two young Japanese- 
Americans who were attending the University 
nearby to spend an evening at home with our 
family. Before supper they became acquainted 
with the children and during the meal we had 
a very interesting conversation about their lives 
and experiences. After supper we sang songs 
around the piano. Once the ice was broken and 
my young friends were accepted by all of us, 
I casually called attention to the fact that the 
former were Japanese-Americans and that their 
parents came from Japan. No more was ever 
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said about “wiping those Japs right off the 
map.” Later on, when we moved to Washington 
and Japanese-Americans were placed in concen- 
tration camps, we had one of the first evacuees 
in our home. She was a very charming young 
Nisei girl. Occasionally, when some of the neigh- 
borhood children would congregate in the yard 
and yell “‘Jap,’’ our eldest son, who now hated 
this kind of action, would vigorously do battle 
for our Nisei girl. 

The same patterns were followed by the chil- 
dren in regard to Negroes. From time to time 
friends of mine who were Negroes would be 
guests in our home and the children accepted 
them as naturally as they accepted others. This 
acceptance of Negro guests on a social level did 
not differ in kind from their acceptance of the 
Negro women who helped Mrs. Eby occasion- 
ally with the housework. Everyone who came 
to the house ate with the family. We treated the 
girls with the same deference we treated any 
other girls. I will never forget how proud I was 
on one occasion when our eldest son held the 
chair for the Negro lady who helped his mother, 
treating her with the same respect he would 
have accorded some dignitary. 

Of course, we have been fortunate, because 
my activities in the labor movement meant “‘liv- 
ing contact with various kinds and varieties of 
people. It has always been a policy of ours to 
bring people from other countries and other cul- 
tures to our home and also to have the children 
eat at the same table with us so that the contacts 
which Mrs. Eby and I enjoy would also be theirs. 
The most recent experience of this kind was the 
visit of Mr. Hatsumiya, a Japanese friend; and 
even though the two eldest are now tied up in 
their own social life, both of them made a point 
of being home for supper when my friend ar- 
rived, because of what they could learn. 

The Church of the Brethren, of which I am a 
member, brought many young Germans to Ameri- 
ca, and one of them lived in our home and 
roomed with our nine year old. They did many 
things together and developed a relationship al- 
most as close as that of brothers. I am sure the 
influence of that relationship will live in Danny 
as long as he does. I am sure that he will never 
confuse the abstract cultural label for the human 
contents even though he may not be aware of the 
distinction. 


EXPERIENCE IN PERSON 


But in addition to attitudes which have to do 
with people, there are also political attitudes. 
Whenever possible, I take the children to politi- 
cal rallies and political meetings. I remember 
when Paul Douglas was running for Alderman 
in Chicago; the oldest was nine then and I very 
often took him along to the political headquarters 
where we would compare notes. Again, during 
the McKeough and Adamowski campaigns, we 
would go together to the political rallies and 
meetings. Now Danny, our youngest, is exposed 
to the political machinery of the 8th ward, 96th 
precinct of Chicago, because his mother is Judge 
of Elections, which are held in the basement of 
our house. During the last election we had to 
call him down a little, for he was outside in 
the ward, meeting the voters and telling them 
that his father was a Professor at the University 
and was going to vote for O'Hara, and that they 
should do likewise. 

Thus, the interest of our children in their fel- 
low human beings, in politics and in labor af- 
fairs is a vital part of their lives. In a sense, they 
couldn’t have escaped it, and I am convinced that 
the reason this is so is because these values were 
a part of the atmosphere which they could not 
help imbibing in the very process of living with- 
in it. Likewise, I am convinced that whenever we 
have defended values on a “father is always 
right” basis, they have been rejected more often 


than not. 
PuPIL TO PUPIL 


In a sense the classroom is not too different 
from the family. In the last analysis, I think all 
successful teaching is dependent on the relation- 
ship between the teacher and the taught. The at- 
titudes which we define as democratic are not a 
by product of any memory work or any imposed 
disciplines. Instead they are a resultant of the 
relations between the teacher and the pupils and 
of the pupils to one another. ‘The teacher con- 
tributes to the kind of climate in which demo- 
cratic values and attitudes can flourish by her 
respect for every personality in her classroom. 

In six years of working for the Chicago Teach- 
ers Union I learned to know many teachers in- 
timately. I soon became convinced that no amount 
of conscientious curriculum planning could ever 
result in successfully translating working demo- 
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cratic attitudes into Chicago classrooms as long 
as teachers who felt frustrated by life and cheated 
by lack of affection projected their frustrations 
onto the youth. Many were antagonized by their 
students because they were full of life and love— 
love which many of the teachers had never had. 

I have taught school now on every level: all 
eight grades in the Olive Center Brethren School 
at Wakarusa, Indiana; as a principal in a rural 
high school, as a teacher in the urban high school 
of Ann Arbor, Michigan; as an adult educator in 
the labor movement, and now at the University 
level here at Chicago. The formula has always 
been the same. Each student is important and 
each merits special emphasis and attention. He is 
more important than books. He is more impor- 
tant than records. He is more important than 
footnotes. He is the most important of all God's 
creatures because he is created in God’s image. I 
have always tried to operate with students on the 
premise that if you expect the good, the good will 
be forthcoming, and if you trust you will be 
trusted. 

When I was at Ann Arbor, I tried to know 
each of my students. They visited at our house; 
they travelled with me to city councils, to state 
legislatures, to sit-down strikes. Sometimes they 
would take their dates with them in my car. I 
never looked around because I knew they would 
respond to trust. Our relationship was further im- 
plemented through the organization of discussion 
clubs, in particular the Andrew Jackson club 
which met above a store in Ann Arbor. It was 
both a political club and a social center and af- 
forded my students their first real glimpses of 
political life. Later on, many of these boys and 
girls became active in the Young Democrats and 
a vital influence in their community. 

If ever in later years I doubted my theory I 
could always recall Ann Arbor to restore my 
faith, for it was there that I was tried, theoreti- 
cally for “corrupting the youth.”’ It was the youth 
of the high school, 900 of them, who stood as one 
person in defense of what they believed to be 
teaching which transcended discipline. Only this 
Christmas I received a card from one of the boys 
who went through that experience. He is now a 
successful liberal labor lawyer in Muskegon, 
Michigan, and active in Muskegon politics. He 
obtained his education and found his wife in the 


same class and I am convinced that both of them 
are good. 

* The formula is not a complicated one. It sim- 
ply means that teaching, if it is good teaching, 
transcends the day-by-day hearing of recitations, 
and moves into a world where life meets life and 
where boys and girls are given the security of 
feeling that they are significant. Here at the Uni- 
versity I thought it would be different, that these 
sophisticated students would be capable of soly- 
ing all of their problems, and that facts and 
theory would be their only needs. I have found 
however that my formula is as workable with 
them as with the farmer boys and girls of North- 
ern Indiana. They too are looking for meaning 
and are hungry for someone who will listen to 
them and help them understand their problems. 
That is why I operate in much the same way 
here as I have in the past. We have a “‘sit-on-the- 
floor’ group which meets at our house and dis- 
cusses current problems with visiting experts; we 
go to conventions together and travel together, 
we eat together and I have no regularly scheduled 
office hours. I realize that living like this does 
havoc to research and I will probably never write 
any thick books. I am sure, however, that there 
are other compensations—for example the grati- 
fication which comes when we know that students 
are actively working in organizations dedicated 
to the achievement of a better world and con- 
sciously trying to live up to the highest ideals 
they know. 

These experiences may imply that I believe 
success in the development of democratic ideals 
to be inevitable. Although I have found that this 
is not the case I do believe that when our values 
fail it is because of institutional situations which 
are impossible to control. Conflicts in basic values 
often occur as a result of contrary emphases in 
the home and other organs of the community. 
One can never be sure which one will triumph. 
I recall that when my children were enrolled in 
the most segregated of schools—a Washington 
High School—the custom was to deliver Christ- 
mas baskets to their “less fortunate’ school fel- 
lows in the Negro schools. This practice bothered 
me for it implied that they were God’s elect and 
therefore in a position to give baskets. I protested 
to the children and got some pretty sharp fe 
joinders from them to the effect that it was the 
duty of the white children to help their more 
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unfortunate Negro brethren. I had considerable 
difficulty in expressing to them that it was their 
responsibility to help all people who were less 
fortunate—white as well as Negro. 

On another occasion, a rather sharp debate 
took place in my daughter’s high school class on 
the question of self-government in Washington. 
Most of the children were against self-govern- 
ment on the ground that it would mean “Ne- 
groes would run Washington.” My daughter 
found herself in a minority position. Although 
adolescents don’t like to be in such a position, 
fortunately she came through, and later wrote 
a valedictory essay asking ‘““How Can One Learn 
Democracy in Washington When Its Premises Are 
Violated by Segregation?” 

The communities in which our family has 
lived have been predominantly middle-class in 
income and outlook, where identification with 
the CIO and the Democratic party has been the 
exception rather than the rule. On one occasion 
my daughter was invited to a party by a young 
girl friend from one of these middle class homes, 
but on the day before the party was asked not to 
come. She was of course terribly disappointed and 
wanted to know why she had been turned down. 
We learned later that Eby rhymes with Levy—Mr. 
Levy works for the ClO—the CIO is Commu- 
nistic; q. e. d. nice little girls don’t play with 
such people. There have been other occasions like 
this one, but not quite as brutal. However, on 
every occasion the children came through to the 
defense of minorities. They had not been 
“taught’”’ to do so; they had simply “caught” the 
contagion of the atmosphere in which they had 
been raised. 

The problem of inculcating democratic attitudes 
in the home is much less difficult than it is in the 
school. If a teacher is liked by his students, he risks 
being disliked by his fellow-teachers. The as- 
sumption of many teachers is that once learning 
becomes agreeable and enjoyable it is no longer 
learning—that only bitter medicine teaches. The 
young, idealistic teacher often finds his job very 
frustrating as a result. All the pressures surround- 
ing him demand conformity—demand that he 
act the role of a policeman. It takes a very strong 
person to swim against the current. 

I learned this lesson through one of the most 
disappointing experiences of my life, as Executive 
Secretary of the Chicago Teachers Union. When 
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I began my job there I believed that the union 
should be strong not only for the sake of the 
economic benefits it could thus derive for its 
members, but also in order to help the teachers 
perform a creative job. I assumed that as educa- 
tors, teachers would naturally be interested in 
ideas and attempted to set up a study course for 
the union members. The bibliography for the 
study course contained a reference to Das Kapi- 
tal, however, and thus it was decided that those 
who favored the idea of a study course must 
necessarily be subversive. There developed a 
growing suspicion in the union of people who 
were interested in ideas. I battled for six years 
for a constructive point of view in the Chicago 
schools, but was unable to win out except with 
the teachers I knew personally and who were 
already dedicated to great teaching. I became con- 
vinced that the majority of the teachers did not 
want to look beyond the job. They preferred 
rather just to check in and check out until after 
twenty years, or when they reached age 65. They 
did not want to go the second mile, either in the 
classroom, or in the organization, or in their in- 
tellectual pursuits. As one of them explained to 
me, “We hired you to get us raises, not to reform 
the educational system.” The victorious attitude 
brought two results in the crystallization of the 
union. Consistent with the pattern of the AFL, 
there was a growing identification with the idea 
that benefits are received by becoming a part of, 
and not offending, the power structure. The even 
more damning result was that the dream of the 
early days of the Teachers Union was lost to 
those who believe in dreams. The dream was a 
dream of ideas and of identification with the to- 
tal interest before any particular parts. But there 
are those who are afraid of ideas, because ideas 
may mean a free people. 

Learning is dependent upon relations between 
the persons entering into the learning process. 
This is dependent in part upon the size of the 
teaching-learning units. Difficulty in bringing 
genuine learning experiences into the school sys- 
tems results from the immensity of the systems 
and communities through which we operate. 
Development of constructive attitudes can be 
achieved only when persons meet persons. They 
must be achieved in the community fellowship, 
in the classroom, with and through people more 
interested in living values than arguing them. 
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Reviewing the 1951 Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies 


Civic Morale for a Continuing Crisis 


By RYLAND W. CRARY 


ee HAT we don’t know may destroy us,” is 

the recent blunt assertion of George 
Gallup, who is rather favorably situated in our 
times to draw conclusions on just what we 
Americans don’t know. What we too often lack 
is civic competence, says Wellesley Foshay in 
his chapter of the forthcoming 1952 Yearbook 
of the National Council for the Social Studies. 
This then is not mere lack of knowing in the 
abstract sense, but of knowing what to do, or 
how to act. This lack of civic competence, Foshay 
points out, cost the Centralia miners their lives. 
They knew the mine was unsafe; they knew 
that the risks of disaster increased by the day; 
but they just didn’t know how to save themselves. 

If this is to be the fate of man in the twenti- 
eth century: to know the cause of his doom, to 
see its approach, but not to know how to avert 
it, his history were to take on a new and mon- 
strous irony. For never before had he known so 
much, nor been able to do so little with what 
he knew. 

Contrary evidences assail us as we judge the 
point. It was a tragic lack of civic competence 
in the world sense that caused the Soviet to 
block the international control of atomic energy 
and to launch the world on the frenzied atomic 
arms race of this very hour. Indeed, the tawdry 
dogmas of communism itself are the very demon- 
stration of a lack of civic competence. Any con- 
fidence in the rule of an elite, in class warfare 
as an instrument of progress, in regimented 
masses and authoritarian controls, demonstrates 
such philosophical naiveté and historical illiter- 
acy as to constitute a complete lack of civic com- 


petence. 
CONFIDENCE IN OuR SYSTEM 

In the first chapter of the Yearbook, Education 
for Democratic Citizenship, Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver affirms his confidence in “The Vitality in 
Political Democracy.’ Part One of the Yearbook 
attempts to develop several facets of a ‘“Twenti- 
eth Century Democratic Citizenship.” This is not 


* Ryland W. Crary is Associate Professor of 
History, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York, and Editor 
of the 1951 Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies.* 


the job for an easy formula or a few pat phrases. 
The editor, on the contrary, chooses to empha- 
size the idea that good citizenship is a dynamic 
growing complicated set of concepts. And first, 
the good citizen must understand that his rela- 
tion to political democracy need not be a matter 
of blind faith, but of reasoned confidence in an 
instrument whose works continue to prove its 
merits. Surely, it is significant that the very 
statesman who has exposed so much of the seamy 
side of our public life should be the one to spell 
out deep confidence in our basic system. 

The editor believes that there is no democracy 
without political democracy. Politics is method, 
and politics is an arm of morality in a democratic 
society. But there are other aspects of democratic 
citizenship than political behavior. William Van 
Til and George Denemark, for example, stress 
the role of ‘The Citizen as Expert in Human 
Relations.”” At how many points in our society is 
this expertness needed and how often lacked: 
in inter group relations; across back fences; in 
family affairs; in industrial relations; in faculty 
meetings; around international conference tables. 
Indeed, too often we have picked up the words 
of the twentieth century vocabulary without grasp- 
ing their behavioral significance. Overstreet’s The 
Mature Mind, has sold its hundreds of thousands, 
but how many of its readers mouth the phrases 
of maturity and stability and behave as adoles- 
cents or authoritarian stereotypes! Education for 
democratic citizenship faces a severe test at this 
point, for here the words are particularly of no 
avail, if the actions are out of tune. It is here that 





* EPUCATION FOR DEMOCRATIC CITIZENSHIP, Year- 
book here reviewed, may be ordered at $3.00 from the National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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CIVIC MORALE FOR A. CONTINUING CRISIS 


educators themselves must be severely self-crit- 
ical, for as a consequence of haphazard institu- 
tional up-bringing, too often in this area they 
are word-ready and deed-shy. 


LiFE MEANS PROBLEMs! 


Hubert Evans would not have it so. For the 
“Citizen as Problem Solver” as Evans sees him 
would understand that the acceptance of life is 
the acceptance of problem situations. Philosoph- 
ically, scientifically, and socially a democrat, Ev- 
ans rejects any method of solving problems which 
takes the burden off the individual. This for one 
basic reason—take the burden off the individual 
intelligence and you don’t solve problems. So 
democracy and scientific method are not only 
interrelated, but are humanistic in the best sense— 
except to those who regard the madness which 
ensues from unsolved problems as a brand of 
character building. 

Well qualified to do so, I. James Quillem ex- 
pands the concept of good citizen to include the 
world. Therefore, Part One of the Yearbook sug- 
gests no limited, provincial, or easy definition of 
citizenship. It places unlimited responsibility on 
the individual in his social setting to solve his 
problems through sound methods and democratic 
institutions even at the world level. 

Some may regard the latter parts of the Year- 
book as its more practical aspects. The editor does 
not, but would call them the application of the 
broad definitions of the first Part. 


ALL EDUCATION CONCERNED WITH CITIZENSHIP 


A significant characteristic of the Yearbook is 
the variety of its contributors’ backgrounds. The 
authorship includes a Senator, a natural scientist, 
curriculum experts, government workers, sociol- 
ogists, professors of administration, and others. 
This points up the fact that good citizenship is 
both consequence and concern of all education. 

Other leads to content of the Yearbook indi- 
cate its scope. Chester Berry comments incisively 
on the relation of “‘activities programs’’ to citizen- 
ship education. His criticism of athletic programs 
might seem a bit too sharp and Veblenian were 
not the commercialization of football so evident 
and the scandals of basketball so recent. Wilbur 
Brookover analyzes some of the social factors 
affecting citizenship education and makes a real 
contribution by his clear statement of problems. 
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Howard Cummings is eminently practical in his 
approaches to evaluation. It is not the 

to recognize all contributions, but to indicate the 
scope of the work. 


LEARN METHOD FOR SOLVING PROBLEMS 


The editor's summing up is under the heading 
“Education for a Continuing Crisis.’” Only Polly- 
anna would anticipate respite from crisis in our 
time. And continued crisis is a wearisome burden, 
particularly for those untrained in living with 
crisis. Yet, it is not problems that drive men to 
madness or to abdication of responsibility to 
Fuehrers and Stalins. It is lack of knowledge of 
methods which give some chance of solving 
problems. 

Still, living with crisis imposes a burden, and 
the burden has broken many a spirit. Austerity 
is a word too well known to many; defeatism and 
neutralism affect many whom we would inspire 
with the will to resist; and apathy and indiffer- 
ence are deep disqualifications against the citizen- 
ship of too many in our land. 

Therefore, at every turn educationally, our 
concern must be with morale. This involves facing 
of hard facts and these are many: this is the 
atomic age, immunity from attack is no longer 
ours, and civil defense becomes a new reality 
in our time; unsolved problems of human rela- 
tions are everywhere around us, unsolved they 
may destroy us but we ignore the instruments for 
their solution. 

Yet Education for Democratic Citizenship is a 
job for the stubborn, courageous confident—if 
not for the fatuous optimists. For wise men who 
know democracy and trust it best, do so because 
they remember the long record of the sturdy spirit 
of man. Somehow, the educator must fuse his 
technical competence, his social aspirations, his 
humane understanding, and his will to live. And 
in this century, most heavy with crisis, he must 
inculcate in the democratic citizen the morale 
that says in the most mortal hour of crisis— 
“This is where weaklings weep and cowards run 
away—this is where I stand and fight.” 

“Are You A Good Citizen?,” a checklist of 
characteristics of good citizenship formulated by 
the Working Committee on Citizenship of the 
National Council for Social Studies, with advice 
from 300 leaders in American life, is available 
as a reprint from the NEA Journal. 
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Needed Research in Education for Citizenship 


Mx. studies have approached the identi- 
fication of the qualities of good citizenship 
in terms of what the good citizen is. Few have 
investigated the dynamics of citizenship. The 
Division of Evaluation and Research of the Citi- 
zenship Education Project began a search early 
in 1950 to determine the awareness of high 
school students and teachers of the political re- 
sponsibilities of the individual citizen specifically 
in the area of what the good citizen does rather 
than what he thinks, how he feels, or what he 
thinks he should do. 

In final determination of the criteria of a good 
citizen, some questions worthy of further study 
remain to be answered. 

What are the differences in concept of good citizen- 
ship among various status groups—political leaders, 
professional people, laborers, etc.? 

Is there a difference in concept among different 
geographic regions of the United States? 

Does the concept change with age or different kinds 
of adult experience? 


Since the focus of this project has been on 
responsibilities and activities dealing with public 
affairs, we have barely scratched the surface on 
answering questions having to do with the prob- 
lems of emotional adjustment and interpersonal 
relations on effective activity in the American 
democracy. A partial answer to this problem 
might be derived from the investigation of these 
questions: 

What personality characteristics seem to contribute 
to effective participation in self-government? (This 
might be pursued through a sharply focused study 
of persons in a local community, state, or the nation 
at large chosen by consensus as excellent citizens. ) 

What negative aspects of personal adjustment might 
act to prevent good citizenship? Do some of our lead- 
ing citizens possess personality traits which, although 
indicative of maladjustment, have not prevented their 
success? What traits are a sine qua non of effective 
self-government? 


In the fields of child development and cur- 
riculum study, some more research is needed to 
help determine not only at what time in the 
school program certain concepts of our democracy 
can be most effectively introduced, but also how 
effective in training citizens is the current cur- 
riculum. 


Is the concept of the process by which a bill be. 
comes a law readily understandable by the average 
eighth or ninth grade pupil? 

Could the study of the function of our courts, of 
the separation of powers, be adequately learned on a 
lower grade level than that at which it is currently 
taught? 

How much good does the present citizenship “core” 
—such as history, American government, and civics— 
do in producing an effective citizenry? A possible ap. 
proach here might be to follow up those adults in a 
community who made high grades in these subjects 
in school. How many of them are now active in some 
way in influencing their own government? Or, to 
consider it from a different point of view, how many 
of those now recognized as leading citizens of their 
communities were outstanding scholars in these area? 


In the past few years much attention has been 
given to various kinds of “Government for a 
Day” projects and “Why I’m Glad I’m An 
American” essay contests. 


What is the voting, political activity, and com- 
munity leadership record of people who participated 
in projects of this kind in their youth? 

Nearly parallel to this line of investigation 
is the follow-up study of former leaders in stu- 
dent government, on both the secondary and 
college levels. 

How many student council officers have since be- 
come active in local governments? Which of these 
will credit their student government experience with 
contributing to their success? 

Some inquiries have been made into the extent 
of teachers’ participation in community affairs, 
on both the non-political and political levels. 
Continued work in this area is indicated, par- 
ticularly in determining the extent to which 
teachers know how governmental machinery op- 
erates in their own localities. 

How many teachers know whose approval is 
necessary for passage of local ordimances—not ac- 
cording to the textbook, but according to actual 
practice? 

How many teachers have served on election boards, 
as poll watchers, or as political party workers? 

Although there are many projects of a non- 
statistical nature possible in this field, two ap- 
pear particularly outstanding: 

What is the history of citizenship education in 
the public schools? 
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NEEDED RESEARCH IN EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 


What is the history and current status of citizen- 
ship education in teacher training institutions? 


This is not intended to be an exhaustive list 
of research needed in citizenship education, but 
it is hoped that some of the more pressing prob- 
lems have been raised which will be suggestive 
to those wishing to pursue studies in this area. 


—Frederic L. Ayer, Head, Evaluation Division, 
Citizenship Education Project, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 27, 
New York. 


The American educational experiment was de- 
signed primarily (1) to produce a group of na- 
tionals who could use the democratic method to 
determine public policy; (2) to give them the 
competence to design, redesign and manipulate 
the structure of government and other organiza- 
tions to meet changing needs; and (3) to pro- 
tect and defend their basic freedoms. Our edu- 
cational statesmen would not have attempted to 
make it universal, non-sectarian and tax-supported 
if citizenship training had not been the basic 
reason for building the school. We need to re- 
member that this structure is one of the newest 
social experiments in recorded history. It is not 
much more than a century old—although the 
ideas behind it run much deeper—and it is still 
in its formative years. Although many leaders 
said from the beginning that our nation needed a 
particular kind of education, it is only in the 
last three decades that we have had the organi- 
zation, means, skills, techniques, and profes- 
sional competence to attack the problem in a 
distinctly new way. Fortunately, we had had 
about three decades before to build resources in 
scholarship so that we could evolve into this pres- 
ent era. As yet we have not been able to organize 
and finance our unusual structure: our experiment 
is still truly in its formative years. 

There is a great deal of literature on citizen- 
ship education, and projects under way should 
give us data that we do not have now. But we 
need to study the problem in every “grass roots” 
Situation that is available and from every angle 
from which we can observe. All school programs 
should be artfully and skillfully designed to gain 
the maximum in basic statesmanship, and there 
is great need for careful study of the effectiveness 
of instruction. Some of these studies must be of 
a long-time nature: we must study the final prod- 
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uct, the citizen as he works in his adult life. This 
is a very difficult problem, but we must know 
which educational experiences have worked and 
exactly how effective each has been. General be- 
lief in the validity of an approach or a method is 
inadequate, unreliable and shortsighted. 

We need to know more about how we can 
teach the great ideals of our heritage and at the 
same time use the pathological situation of the 
present so as to help the citizen keep his ideals 
and still work with skill in a bad situation. We 
cannot afford to produce an idealistic dreamer 
who is nauseated, and then repelled, by present 
realities. We need to know how to design ex- 
periences in citizenship that will teach him the 
difficult realities he will meet in civic life and will 
at the same time make him competent, hopeful, 
determined, and artful. The data we need here 
must come from many sources, not just a few se- 
lected ones. 

We need information about the following: 
(1) how to use community problems and issues 
to the best advantage for learning the democratic 
way; (2) how to pick the elements in these 
problems and issues for different age levels, abili- 
ty groups, and interests; (3) how to plan the 
long-time use of the community so that it is 
“mined” time after time in an individual’s edu- 
cational experience; (4) how to evaluate quickly 
the strengths and weaknesses of each individual's 
civic competence as he progresses toward adult- 
hood; (5) how to extract from the literature of 
the social science that bit that is artfully designed 
for different age and ability levels; (6) how to 
use competent adult leadership outside the class- 
room in the instructional program; (7) how to 
locate the many “blind spots” in our curricular 
offerings; (8) how to plan vertical integration 
from pre-school education through the secondary 
school so that the total experience adds to a well- 
rounded one; (9) how to get young citizens to be 
interested in, and make use of, the civic informa- 
tion in press, radio, television and other sources; 
(10) how to design teacher education so that we 
can get competent social scientists in classrooms 
instead of “sermonetters’’; (11) how to use the 
resources of the humanities, the sciences and 
other fields so that the educational experience is 
solidified and made a total one so that it helps the 
young citizen to become an integrated being. 

We need experimental evidence on how edu- 
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cational leaders can harness the wide public in- 
terest and concern in citizenship and bring it to 
bear on the actual education that is going on in 
school. Obviously, much of the outside effort is 
poorly planned; a great deal of it is ineffective; 
and some of it is dangerous. 


—W. Francis English, Assistant Dean, College 
of Arts and Science, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


A doctoral dissertation that would clarify our 
thinking about indoctrination would be invalu- 
able. I would urge no one to attempt it, however, 
unless he is willing and able to go far and dig 
deep, do some very heavy thinking of his own, 
and keep clear of semantic quicksands in his 
writing. 

I would suggest, first, a gathering of “posi- 
tions.” Take, for example, the position set forth 
by Professor George S. Counts in his book Dare 
the Schools Build a New Social Order? That 
position could be carefully restated and analyzed: 
it seems to lead to the conclusion that educators 
(i.e., the whole body of professionally trained 
school workers) can and should develop a social 
doctrine of their own and let that doctrine shine 
through and guide the daily work of the profes- 
sion in the schools. Since Professor Counts is 
fortunately still vigorously at work, he could be 
asked to review the position he took in 1932. (See 
this month’s Reader's Digest for what John T. 
Flynn has to say on the Counts proposals as then 
stated. ) 

Then there is the position (if it can be called 
such) taken by the group that ousted Superin- 
tendent Goslin from Pasadena. (See This Hap- 
pened in Pasadena.) That point of view — it 
makes educators the meek servants of any vocifer- 
ous clique that can get itself elected to a school 
committee—is close to the danger line of fascist 
or communist use of education as an instrument 
of thought control. 

Many writers have attempted to state once and 
for all the position most consonant with democ- 
racy, and our doctoral dissertation might well de- 
clare itself content with one or another of these 
statements. But the best of them needs to be re- 
stated and carried down into the details of school 

ractice, even if only by careful speculation as to 
what it would mean when so extended and ap- 
plied. 


Here are a few very crucial questions that arise 
and should be faced, after all the ‘‘positions’’ have 
been examined. 

(1) If the schools of a democracy are not to 
teach children what to think but only ow to 
think, who is going to select the problems they 
shall think about? 

To give that question its sharpest form, sup- 
pose that a social studies teacher in grade 12 takes 
capitalism as a topic: will he risk his job if he 
lets his pupils do any real thinking about that 
subject? Can he possibly admit any faults or weak- 
nesses of capitalism (if it has any!) and permit 
them to be examined under his guidance? If he 
refuses to touch a topic so vital or if he deals 
with it superficially in order to avoid attacks on 
his “loyalty,” has he not thereby and therein be- 
come guilty of indoctrination? And has he not 
missed a central chance to help his pupils to learn 
“how” to think by thinking of something worth 
thinking about? 

(2) Granting that educators cannot stand out 
above history and determine the form of life that 
shall emerge from the conflicts of thought and 
interest in our time (or any time), is it not their 
clear duty—and also their special province—to 
determine when it is possible and desirable to 
bring those conflicts into focus and induce genu- 
ine thinking about them? 

(3) Is emotional commitment to our national 
way of life inconsistent with the open-minded 
examination of its actual forms? If not, what are 
the techniques by which loyalty may be preserved 
and deepened while the determination to fight the 
evils and defects of our society is aroused and 
guided? 

Do these suggestions for a doctoral thesis on 
indoctrination seem to go very far afield? I make 
them in the belief that they are pertinent to the 
subject and that the subject is important. It has 
been an annual interest of Dr. John J. Mahoney 
(and lately of mine) to check THE PHI DELTA 
KAPPAN list of doctoral dissertations in education 
and note sorrowfully how few of them touch on 
the issues of citizenship. If we are to educate for 
citizenship, the specific duties and responsibilities 
of educators must be better defined; and surely the 
role of the educator will fall somewhere this side 
of telling everybody else what democracy means 
or requires and 'tother side of letting everybody 
else tell him. It is my personal belief that the 
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NEEDED RESEARCH IN EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 


schools must follow the society that creates them 
yet perform the essential educational function of 
making each successive generation aware of the 
challenges of its own day and age. If that is so, 
school workers must have—and they must be 
allowed to decide when and how to express in 
their work—their own convictions as to what 
those challenges are. 


—Henry W. Holmes, Director, Civic Educa- 
tion Project, 5 Chauncy Street, Cambridge 
38, Massachusetts. 


Effective participating citizenship is a major 

al of American education. Research which 
furthers this goal makes an important contribu- 
tion to our culture and to our way of life. This 
article which is a collection of largely unrelated 
statements sets forth some areas in which research 
in education for citizenship is needed. 

An important aspect of citizenship in a de- 
mocracy is the ability to solve the many prob- 
lems that confront us as individuals and as groups. 
Theoretically much is known about problem solv- 
ing. Yet, practically only rarely are problems 
solved intelligently. Theoretical knowledge has 
not been converted into practice. This is largely 
due to the fact that we have not developed tech- 
niques for teaching effectively the steps of prob- 
lem solving. Needed is research on methods of 
teaching this skill. Problem solving is a skill that 
is learned; one does not just have it, one acquires 
it. What are some effective techniques for helping 
people learn the steps necessary to an intelligent 
solution of problems? 

Related to this whole question of problem solv- 
ing is the ability to make satisfying decisions. 
How is the quality of citizenship of an individual 
telated to his ability to make decisions satisfying 
to himself? Further, how can people be helped 
to make such decisions? Are there methods that 
the classroom teacher can use effectively to help 
children learn to make such decisions and then to 
live by them? 

A major outcome of the Detroit Citizenship 
Education Study states that ‘Emotional Adjust- 
ment is a Key Determiner of the Quality of Citi- 
zenship.”” The writers of that phase of the Study 
prefer to refer to this outcome as a theory rather 
than a conclusion, for they feel that further evi- 
dence is needed. Workers in the field of citizen- 
ship education can make a real contribution by 
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concentrating attention and research on the re- 
lationship of emotional adjustment and citizen- 
ship. How is mental health related to citizenship? 
What evidence can be added to the storehouse of 
knowledge linking good citizenship to good emo- 
tional adjustment? 

An extensive follow-up study is a type of re- 
search in education for citizenship which is ur- 
gently needed. This should help to orient thinking 
about good citizenship in and out of school. 
Schools—teachers and administrators—have some 
rather definite ideas about what is a good citizen 
in school. Do these same characteristics tend to 
make a person a good citizen outside of school? 
What happens to the students who are regarded 
as outstanding in school? What opinions did the 
school have of the individuals who are now the 
leaders in business, government, labor, and the 
professions when these individuals were in school? 
What happens to the countless “average chil- 
dren’? What can be learned about those adults 
who, as children, exhibited citizenship which by 
school standards was poor? The real answers to 
these questions can be gotten only through both 
extensive and intensive research on many individ- 
uals and not through generalizations based on a 
few cases. 

A by-product of such a study and perhaps pre- 
liminary to it is an answer to the basic question 
of “What is a good citizen?” in the opinion of 
the school. This may be obtained through a sur- 
vey of teachers to determine their opinions re- 
garding the characteristics (in observable be- 
haviors) of the good citizen. This study might 
be extended to include the relationship between 
the expressed opinions of teachers and their 
criteria for judging citizenship of boys and girls. 

In teaching children the basic rights which they 
enjoy as citizens of our democracy, the correspond- 
ing responsibilities or duties are often neglected. 
At any rate, studies show that children can verbal- 
ize about their rights but say little about their du- 
ties. Research to help overcome this neglect would 
be very much worth while. What are effective 
techniques or methods for teaching the rights of 
democratic citizenship that do at the same time 
emphasize fully the duties as well? How can the 
rights and the duties of the citizen be taught si- 
multaneously, so that, at one and the same time, 
children treasure the one and feel obligated to do 
the other? 
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A broad interpretation of citizenship underlies 
the previous statements. In a narrow sense citi- 
zenship refers to one’s relationships to govern- 
ment. Research in this narrower interpretation of 
citizenship could well include an analysis of the 
effects of a lowering of the voting age. What are 
the results of lowering the voting age to eighteen? 
Has permitting young people to vote soon after 
leaving the secondary schools tended to increase 
their participation in elections? What has been 
the effect upon the number of voided ballots, 
upon participation in discussion of campaign is- 
sues, upon activity in political parties, and the 
like? 

Can measuring devices be devised which will 
measure citizenship attitudes adequately? Atti- 
tudes toward government, democracy, our way 
of life, nationalism, and the many problems and 
aspects of our democracy are important in the 
development of citizenship. Studies to assess these 
attitudes and to determine their relationship to 
participation in citizenship activities, to personali- 
ty, and to emotional health are areas that can be 
fruitful lines of research. How can the school 
develop attitudes which are conducive to the de- 
velopment of good citizens? Then, what type of 
instruments can be developed to measure these 
attitudes most effectively? 

The questions raised in this article are sug- 
gested to stimulate thinking about some areas 
which may be developed as research projects for 
both degree candidates and cooperative research. 
It is hoped that the results of such research could 
add substantially to our knowledge of education 


for citizenship. 


—Elmer F. Pflieger is Supervisor of Social 
Studies, Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, 
Michigan, after service as Evaluation Direc- 
tor of the Citizenship Education Study of 
Detroit. 


When some 5,000 high school students in five 
communities of Ontario were asked without pre- 
vious warning to write down in one forty-minute 
school period what they understood by the word 
democracy, ninety per cent of those writing ap- 
parently thought of democracy in terms of rights 
and privileges only. Less than ten per cent made 
mention of duties or responsibilities, notes the 
Canadian Citizenship Council, in a pamphlet, 
“The Democratic Way—My Share and Yours.” 


Emotional Security 


“A feeling of being important is essential to 
emotional security,” says Theodore C. Kahn of the 
Los Angeles Harbor Junior College, Wilmington, 
California. ““A child who fails to achieve this 
in a manner in which society approves may seek 
antisocial outlets to gain status. . . . It is too 
bad that we can not give extra salary points to 
teachers for the development of their emotional 
resources as we do in many school systems for 
additional educational work completed. . . . 

“The ability to apply the facts of mental 
hygiene on others requires the teacher to be 
capable of applying them also to himself. Thus, 
through self-acceptance we are able to give ac- 
ceptance . . . through feelings of self-worth 
we are able to think of other people as worth- 
while. 

“Psychological studies show that in addition 
to mental harm, guilt fails in motivating a 
child for learning or good behavior. On the 
contrary, it has been demonstrated that guilt 
feelings often compel the child to commit addi- 
tional antisocial acts. In his anxiety he increases 
his bad behavior in order to test the extent of 
the rejection his home, the school, or society 
will give him. The greater his doubt about being 
accepted, the greater will be his need to test 
his status by antisocial activity. 

“An attitude free from guilt, a non-judgment- 
al one, is a healthy one for the school room. . . . 
There is always a good reason for irritating be- 
havior. Usually it is an attempt on the part of 
the student to adjust to a situation over which 
he has little or no control.” 


“You can’t tell a child that he is a failure 
every six or ten or twelve weeks, and not have 
him come to believe it!” says Willard E. Goslin, 
of the George Peabody College for Teachers. 
“Public education never had a legal or moral 
right to tell any little American child he is a 
failure.” 


“The quickest way for democracy to commit sui- 
cide is for adult citizens to ban the discussion of 
controversial issues,” says Lewis Paul Todd in 
the Pi Lambda Theta Journal, Spring 1951, p. 
138. “The Nazis did it. The Communists do it. If 
we follow their example, we shall no longer be 
a society of free men.” 
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Keeping Abreast in Education 


“Teachers who were strongest in all-around 
teaching ability were more capable in working with 
the many aspects of child growth and development. 
Those who were weakest in all-around teaching 
ability generally were weak in this respect,” says 
Howard Woolum in a study of “The In-service 
Training Needs of Elementary Teachers,” at the 
University of Colorado. “The strongest teachers 
usually took part in more in-service training pro- 
grams than did the weak teachers.” 

“Teachers varied considerably. . . . Teachers were 
generally weakest in the area of child development. 
They were ordinarily weak in the understanding 
of the characteristics and nature of pupil growth, 
dealing with emotional disturbances in children; pro- 
vision of an atmosphere of security for all pupils; 
and the recognition of and provision for individual 
differences. Teachers generally were rated adequate 
in their application of the principles of the learning 
process, such as readiness, motivation, and enthusi- 
asm. ; 

... "Teachers did not ordinarily do enough pro- 
fessional reading to keep abreast of recent edu- 
cational developments.” 


“The idea that principals and administrative 
officers are the only people who can profit by con- 
ference attendance is out of date and a source of 
difficulty in professional relations,” NEA president 
Corma A. Mowrey told the NEA convention in San 
Francisco. 

“Urge that time for the attendance of educators 
at professional conferences be considered as an 
appropriate use of public funds. The notion that 
a teacher who works through a hard three or four- 
day conference is “on vacation without pay” is 
fantastic and demoralizing. School boards should 
not merely allow attendance at professional meet- 
ings. They should encourage teachers to attend 
a reasonable number of conferences. 


The newly-formed Adult Education Association 
of the U. S. has named the following to its execu- 
tive committee: Howard Y. McClusky, professor of 
education, University of Michigan, president; Ed- 
ward W. Brice, director of extension, State Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College (Orangeburg, 
8. C.), E. Manfred Evans, supervisor of adult edu- 
cation in the Los Angeles public schools, Margaret 
E. Hoke, executive secretary, Denver Adult Educa- 
tion Council, and Lawrence Rogin, director of edu- 
cation, Textile Workers Union of America (CIO), 


vice-presidents; Fern Long, director of adult edu- 
cation, Cleveland Public Library, secretary-treasurer ; 
and Robertson Sillars, assistant professor of adult 
education, Western Reserve University and editor 
of Adult Education, administrative secretary. 


Married couples teaching together in the same 
school have presented no outstanding problem or 
difficulty in the public school system of North Da- 
kota, says Roger Ernest Piehl, in “A Survey of 
Husband and Wife Teaching Combination in Public 
Schools of North Dakota,” 1950. He investigated 
172 such combinations. “If a school has had an 
unhappy experience with a married couple, it is 
likely to refuse to consider the employment of a 
married couple in the future, even if the references 
and qualifications of the couple are very high. On 
the other hand, if the board has had a happy ex- 
perience in such a situation, it seems to have no 
prejudice against similar things in the future. Most 
of the school boards and faculty members of schools 
having married couples on their faculties spoke 
in favor of such combinations.” 


Senator Styles Bridges says that if you ask each 
government agency to send you one copy each of all 
their books, booklets and pamphlets, you will get 
83,000 publications. 


Paper work done on every government purchase 
transaction costs more than $10 in labor and ma- 
terials. About half the purchases made by the gov- 
ernment are for less than $10.00. Thus on half the 
orders made by the government, the paper work 
costs more than the goods. 

In one Georgia County with 1,500 farmers, the 
U. S. Agriculture Department has 47 government 
employees attached to seven separate field services. 

The Veterans Administration handles 7 million 
insurance policies, with 15,400-odd people at work. 
This is a work load of 450 policies per employee, 
which compares with the work load of 1,762 policies 
per employee in private companies. 


During the fiscal year 1952, federal government 
expenditures will amount to about $461 for each 
man, woman and child in the country. The cost of 
the military services will be $266 per capita, a figure 
not including benefits for veterans. 

The Budget Bureau estimates 1,000,000 students 
will be enrolled for education and training in the 
fiscal year 1952, receiving veterans’ benefits. 
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Differences in Criticisms 


To differentiate between honest and subversive 
groups criticizing education in the United States, 
Virgil Rogers of Battle Creek, Michigan, suggested 
the following principles at San Francisco: 


Honest Group TyPE 


1. Meets under auspices of regular organization, 
e.g., PTA or school advisory council. 

2. Has sanction of school authorities and co- 
operates with local teachers and officials. 

3. Makes criticisms that are constructive and 
specific. 

4. Welcomes teachers and administrators in meet- 
ings, usually jointly held with them. 

5. Gives evidence of sincerity by seeking the 
truth based upon facts. 

6. Avoids use of propaganda literature, shuns 
sensationalism. 

7. Rejects the inflammatory orator, radio com- 
mentator, or newspaper letter-writing addict. 

8. Uses American way of getting at the truth— 
let all be heard, listen to both sides, and make 
up your own mind. 

9. Keeps on issues and avoids bringing in per- 
sonalities. 

10. Makes decisions based upon all available evi- 
dence and only after exhaustive study. 

11. Makes open and objective reports without 
attempting to embarrass officials, such reports having 
been previously submitted to the whole group for 
study and consideration. 


SUBVERSIVE OR DISHONEST GROUP TYPE 


1. Meets initially under authorized group, per- 
haps; may then begin holding secret or off-record 
sessions. 

2. Tends to work under cover and to use devious 
means of evading school officials and faculty. 

3. Attracts emotionally unstable people to it and 
often these are given command of the group. 

4. May break away from an honest, firmly estab- 
lished group and set up its own splinter organization 
with a high-sounding title, indicating patriotic mo- 
tives or unselfish concern for public education, 
e.g., The National Council for American Education. 

5. Uses smear literature, poison pamphlets, usual- 
ly imported from the outside, or lifts phrases, slo- 
gans, and titles from them. 

6. Introduces extraneous issues, rather than con- 
centrating on the agreed-upon area of discussion. 

7. Accepts rabble-rousing techniques, “dust-throw- 
ing,” “name calling.” 

8. Permits only one side of the issue to be pre- 
sented fully. 
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9. Frequently passes resolutions without thought- 
ful deliberation and regardless of all the evidence. 
Persons making such resolutions are frequently fa. 
natically critical of the schools. 

10. Attacks personalities—the superintendent or 
principal becomes the “whipping boy.” 

11. Makes a pretense at getting the facts, then 
issues ultimatums to be answered in a limited amount 
of time. Sometimes these attacks take the form of 
a list of questions to the school officials or to the 
board, often given to the press simultaneously. 

12. Frequently uses press in the campaign. 

13. Secures funds through collections and gifts 
solicited, not through regular constituted member. 
ship. 


Test your capacity for understanding, suggests 
Carl R. Rogers, psychologist at the University of 
Chicago. ‘Next time you get into an argument— 

Just stop the discussion for a moment and in- 
stitute this rule: 

Each person may speak for himself only after he 
has first restated the ideas and feelings of the pre- 
vious speaker accurately, and to that speaker's sat- 
isfaction. 

“Before presenting your own view, therefore, it 
would be necessary for you to understand the 
other speaker's thoughts and feelings so well you 
could summarize them for him.” 

And F. J. Roethlisberger of Harvard Univesity 
adds, “The biggest block to personal communication 
is man’s inability to listen intelligently, understand- 
ingly, and skillfully to another person.” 






History teachers of France and Germany held a 
Congress at Mainz, in which they compared the ver- 
sions given in their schools of historical events. 
Inspired by last year’s UNESCO Seminar in Brus- 
sels, critical examination of history textbooks was 
strongly urged, with a view to correcting them 
through bi-lateral or multi-lateral agreement among 
the countries concerned. 


Thirty per cent of the countries tax books, news- 
papers, and printed music, UNESCO reports in a new 
manual, “Trade Barriers to Knowledge.” The hand- 
book summarizes what barriers exist in 43 countries. 
Eigthy per cent of the countries tax newsprint, 4 
material vital to the free flow of ideas. 


Three and one half million children are now ¢f- 
rolled in non-public schools in the United States. 
This is twelve per cent of the 29 million pupils 
enrolled in all elementary and secondary schools. 
This is an increase in proportion from 9.5 per cent in 
1937-38. 
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KEEPING ABREAST IN EDUCATION 


Controversial Issues 


The NEA convention discussion group on “Im- 

proving practices in teaching controversial issues” 

with the National Council of Social Studies 

that students have four rights which must be recog- 
nized : 

(1) The right to study any controversial subject 
which has political, economic or social significance 
concerning which (at his level) he should have an 
opinion. 

(2) The right to free access to all relevant in- 
formation. Youth should have free access to all the 
literature which circulates in the community. 

(3) The right to study in an atmosphere free 
from bias and prejudice under scholarly and impar- 
tial teachers. 

(4) The right to form and express his own opin- 
ion on controversial issues without jeopardizing his 
relation to his teachers or his school. 

The group recommended a continuous in-service 
program for professional training in specific tech- 
niques and skills in the teaching of controversial 
issues. “An issue is controversial when some of its 
proposed solutions conflict with the cherished in- 
terests, beliefs, or group affiliations of a section of 
citizens.” To develop a classroom climate favorable 
for studying many of society’s unsolved problems in 
an impartial manner, the group recommended: 

That an advisory committee consisting of laymen, 
teachers, and administrators develop with the local 
board of education an effective statement for han- 
dling controversial issues ; and that, after such a coop- 
etative statement has been studied, it be formally 
adopted as policy by the board of education. With 
such a policy the school can be safeguarded from 
the infringement of strongly held community be- 
liefs. 


Both faculty and students in 72 major Ameri- 
can colleges were wary of speaking out on contro- 
versial issues, and seemed willing to accept limi- 
tations on the right of free exploration of know!- 
edge and truth, according to a report in the New 
York Times. 

“These limitations on free inquiry take a variety 
of forms, but their net effect is a widening tend- 
ency toward passive acceptance of the status quo, 
conformity, and a narrowing of the area of toler- 
ance in which students, faculty, and administrators 
feel free to speak, act, and think independently.” 


The New York State Board of Education 
adopted a statement of principles and policies for 
the teaching on controversial questions in schools, 
December 2, 1941. “A question is controversial 
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when one or more of the proposed answers are 
objectionable enough to a section of the citizenry 
to arouse reaction. . . . The most critically 
controversial questions are those characterized by 
current importance and by group opinion and 
interests. . . . The consideration of controver- 
sial questions has a legitimate place in the work 
of the public schools. 

“Sooner or later young people must meet and 
face such questions. It is important that they 
have experience with such questions under cir- 
cumstances which promote consideration of all 
pertinent factors. 

“School treatment of such questions should not 
only promote fair and many-sided study of these 
questions; it should also help the student develop 
techniques for considering controversial questions 
—techniques which he will habitually use in 
later life. . . . A controversial question should 
be handled in an appropriate setting by a teacher 
prepared for such responsibility. . . . The de- 
cision as to whether a controversial question shall 
become a matter for school study should be 
passed on such considerations as the timeliness 
of the question, the maturity of the students, 
the needs of the student, and the purposes of the 
school. . . . 

“In addition to the planned discussions of con- 
troversial questions, there are occasions when 
such a question arises un edly .... 

“The local Board of Education should go on 
record with a declaration of policies for handling 
controversial questions in the schools. Having 
done so, it should protect the teachers and ad- 
ministrative nnel from isan pressures. 
. . » The local board should make sure that the 
students are provided with ad and varied 
instructional materials which present fully all 
sides. . . . Since present-day life questions are, 
in the main, those to be considered, current ma- 
terial such as books, newspapers, magazines, and 
audio-visual aids are highly important.” 


The Michigan State American Legion appointed 
a committee to study evaluation of school text- 
books, teaching materials, and teaching methods, 
Its chairman was Charles E. Brake, Deputy Super- 
intendent of Schools of Wayne County, Detroit, 
Michigan. The report said that “The adult, and 
in like manner the person in school preparing for 
adulthood, lives in the world of controversy. . . . 
The student should learn to recognize his own 
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prejudices as well as the prejudices of others. 
. . . Democracy itself can not be supported 
except as one is able to prove that it is the best 
way of life.”” The statement of policy as adopted 
recommends that where textbooks and teaching 
materials are to be evaluated, it should be done by 
joint committees of professional educators and 
lay persons. 

“Materials of instruction dealing with social, 
cultural, and governmental issues are contructive, 
friendly to democracy, and nonsubversive when: 

1. In the study of democracy both its accom- 
plishments and failures are examined. . . . 

2. In the treatment of the individual’s relation- 
ship to government his obligations are stressed 
as well as his rights. . . . 

3. In the presentation of the bitter truths 
of the history of democracy, an attempt is made 
to present constructive recommendations for pre- 
venting recurrence of the undersirable results de- 
scribed. . . . 

4. The materials help students to develop their 
own methods of propaganda analysis to be applied 
to all situations. . . . 

5. In dealing with controversial issues both 
sides of the issue are fairly presented. . . .” 


The Board of Education of Cincinnati, July 1, 
1948, adopted a “School policy on controversial 
issues.” . . . “It shall be the policy of the Cin- 
cinnati public schools to foster dispassionate, 
unprejudiced, and scientific study of controversial 
issues in order that pupils may have an opportuni- 
ty to study such issues in an atmosphere void of 
partisanship and bias. . . . Impartial search for 
truth is inherent in the Democratic way of life.” 

Part of the philosophy of this statement goes 
back to principles stated earlier, in 1941... . 
“Most of the subject matter of the school curric- 
ulum is made up of the eternal verities and in- 
volves no controversial issues. . . . Controversial 
issues or problems are therefore a small but 
essential part of the school curriculum. They are 
of special importance because they are the kind of 
issues and problems for which each child in a 
Democracy must, as he approaches maturity, help 
find the best possible solution. . . . This is one 
of the most important abilities of an American 
citizen. . . . 

“Freedom to learn implies that important rel- 
evant facts will not be denied the student. 
Through the factual study of controversial issues, 
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pupils learn to assemble pertinent data, to organ- 
ize facts, to discriminate between fact and opin- 
ion, to draw intelligent conclusions, to respect the 
rights and opinions of others, and to accept the 
principle of majority rule... .” 


Calling upon educators everywhere to ask the 
people to sit down with them “in the corner 
grocery store if necessary” to plan adequate 
schools for every community, President Omer 
Clyde Aderhold of the University of Georgia 
told the Sixth Annual Conference of County and 
Rural Area Superintendents, in Dallas, “I do 
not trust educators to build a program of Amer- 
ican education . . . . We must go to the people 
themselves to get the foundations of a curricu- 
lum which will include a study of problems 
young people must face.” 


When reporting a cooperative program of this 
kind in Georgia, President Aderhold said that 
“the fundamentals” were given fourth place by 
citizens. The Georgians listed health of first im- 
portance, the development of creative skills as 
second, and third place was given to assistance 
to students in choosing wisely their occupations. 
Recommended for an improved program of rural 
education were courses in the fine arts, music, 
driver training, and physical education. 


A report of the Sixth National Conference on 
Citizenship sponsored jointly by the National 
Education Association and the U. S. Department 
of Justice was published in November under the 
title, “Freedom and One World: Today and To- 
morrow.” It contains speeches, panel discussions, 
and reports of committees from the Conference 
attended by representatives of 600 organizations 
and agencies. The Seventh National Conference 
on Citizenship is scheduled for next May. 


The Good Citizen 


There are four things that a good citizen must 
possess: 

1. The good citizen must possess certain knowl- 
edge and understanding. 

2. The good citizen must possess the will to 
act. He must realize that it makes some differ- 
ence as to whether or not he participates and dis- 
charges his responsibilities of citizenship. 

3. The good citizen must possess sound values 
or attitudes. That is, he must act in line with the 
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knowledge that he possesses on a high moral 
level in line with the precepts of a democracy. 

4, The good citizen must possess the basic 
skills of action or the know-how to participate in 
a democratic society. 

He must have all four of these, the under- 
standing, the will to act, sound values, and skills 
of participation; and he cannot get along with 
any three of them—he must have all four. And 
any program of education for democratic citizen- 
‘ip must take all of these factors into considera- 
tion. From there, of course, we proceed to the 
question of what is the basic knowledge that he 
should possess, how are we going to develop 
this question of the motivation and the will to 
participate, what can we do to create sound values 
in line with the Report of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission in part, dealing with education 
for moral and spiritual values, and how are we 
going to develop in each of these new citizens the 
skills of action in a democratic state. 

—Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
16th Street N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Our country needs adequate citizens as never 
before, writes William Heard Kilpatrick in 
“Better Education for Citizenship” in the Edu- 
cational Journal, May 1951, p. 419. 

The elementary school has an advantage over 
the secondary school in teaching citizenship, he 
thinks. ‘“The activity program” permits purpose- 
ful activities in life areas instead of the older 
process of teaching separate school subjects. This 
means “‘not less regard for the Three R’s but 
actually more use of them with their better 
learning.” 

The typical secondary school is handicapped by 
the time-table, departmentalized and specialized. 
The secondary teacher, “even though deeply in- 
terested in citizenship education, can not easily 
take his class out of the school into the commu- 
nity; the schedule does not allow it.” 

The departmentalized secondary school means 
typically ‘‘that the teachers are primarily con- 
cerned with subject matter. . . . In the secondary 
school education for citizenship is no special 
concern of most of the teachers. . . . The sec- 
ondary school is set up on the basis of (1) learn- 
ing from books the formulated thoughts of oth- 
ets, largely by memory, (2) with the work 
divided logically into separate subjects, (3) with 
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a program which practically ties the teacher to 
the classroom or at least to the school. The ele- 
mentary school is set up to permit integrated 
education for all-around character; the secondary 
school is set up to deny this.” 

He sees promise in “‘core” teachers teaching 
through six secondary years, and by further 
thought given to the problem with the assistance 
of special social science teachers. 


The Citizen in World Affairs 


What does a citizen need to know about world 
affairs? Walter H. C. Laves at the University of 
Michigan notes that attitudes and other non- 
rational factors matter just as much as knowledge, 
but offers as identifiable objectives the following: 

1. How the political system of his own country 
functions and the United Nation’s system. 

2. Knowledge of economic interdependence. 

3. A world-wide approach—a threat to the 
peace anywhere endangers peace everywhere. 

4. Emphasis that people in different countries 
are different and will remain different, and that 
a premium rests on finding compromises of politi- 
cal action which do not do violence to the values 
and concepts which are most cherished by the 
members of the United Nations. 

5. Curriculums, textbooks, and classwork 
should include the United Nations system within 
the governmental structure with which the stu- 
dent is to become familiar, as some sort of world- 
wide political organization is necessary because 
of technical improvements in transportation and 
because of increasing mutual interdependence. 

6. Education about minimum human rights, 
with study of the status of those rights in his own 
community and country. 

7. Help communication between people, 
through language study and through understand- 
ing of each other’s cultures. 

“The educational job is first of all a local one 
and no amount of international cooperation will 
shift responsibility for this job from the teach- 
ers and the community leaders. . . . 

“The citizen of every country affects the pros- 
pects for his own and his neighbor's peace. . . . 
It is a major responsibility of teachers to help 
prepare the citizen to act and to act intelligently.” 

Delegates from 127 chapters of Phi Delta 
Kappa meet at the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, De- 
cember 28-31, for the 23rd council of Phi Delta 


Kappa. 
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A restoration of religious devotions in the 
public schools was requested by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution in their Sixtieth 
Continental Congress in Washington in May. By 
resolution, delegates went on record as favoring 
“a restoration in our public schools of simple, 
undenominational prayers, hymns, and a simple 
devotional service.’’ Removal of all religious ex- 
pression from schools they described as “‘con- 
trary to the spirit and principles under which 
this country was founded.” 


Conference on Citizenship 


“The job of being an American citizen grows 
more difficult every day,” President Harry S. 
Truman told the Sixth National Conference on 
Citizenship in Washington, D. C. 

“If you can develop ways of keeping our 
citizens better informed, of helping them to un- 
derstand the increasing duties of their citizenship, 
I have no doubt that this country will make the 
right decisions and that those decisions will lead 
the world to a just and lasting peace.” 


“We might have gained a greater appreciation 
of the true meaning of citizenship if you could 
have sat with us for the past year as the sordid 
story of organized crime was dragged before our 
eyes,” Estes Kefauver of Tennessee told the Sixth 
National Conference on Citizenship. 

“Governor Adlai Stevenson of Illinois listed 
the causes of crime in his state. The first cause 
he listed was public apathy and indifference. . . . 

“The original sin of apathy and indifference 
on the part of most Americans is at the ballot 
box. Less than one-half of those eligible in 
America actually vote. We fail in our obligation 
at the place where our final authority over gov- 
ernment lies: at the polling place. 

“Most of us fail to follow through. The good 
official needs the continuing benefit of sound 
and sincere counsel and advice. The more atten- 
tion we pay to the bad official, the less likely he 
is to submit to the attractions of corrupting in- 
fluences.” 


“Spiritual values are the keystone of the demo- 
cratic way of life,” Senator Wayne Morse of 
Oregon told the Sixth National Conference on 
Citizenship. “Through the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, constitutional debates, the constitution 
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itself, and all up through the Preamble of the 
United Nations Charter, we find an unbroken 
thread of statements recognizing the great spirit- 
ual values of the individual. The primary differ. 
ence between our form of government and a 
totalitarian system of government is to be found 
in our recognition of the spiritual principle that 
the individual is the creature of a Divine power. 
Upon this our founding fathers devised a goy- 
ernmental system designed to promote the dignity 
and the welfare of the individual—to carry out 
the concept that the state truly is the servant and 
not the master of the people. 

“Our economic system and our political free- 
doms are part of the same fabric. We could not 
maintain the political freedom guaranteed to the 
individual by our constitution under a state econ- 
omy. 

We believe in education. By education, we 
mean much more than that which is considered 
to be education by the totalitarians. We stand for 
the proposition that the people must not only be 
educated in the tools and techniques of our in- 
dustrial economy, but also that they must be well 
grounded in the fundamental truths of demo- 
cratic rights and responsibilities. If we are so edu- 
cated, we will make the right decisions.” 


The 1951 budget for the United Nations as 
adopted by its General Assembly totals $47,798,- 
000. The cost of the United Nations to the 
United States last year represented a payment of 
ten cents per person per year. During the same 
year, the average American citizen is assessed 
$480 for defense against possible war in taxes 
here. The world is spending more than one 
hundred billion dollars a year on artns. 


Only half of the students who enter sixth grade 
graduate from high school, noted Mrs. John E. 
Hayes, president of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers in an address to the NEA 
convention at San Francisco. “A recent study indi- 
cates that 76 per cent of those who drop out were 
repeaters in the first grade. Did the home fail 
to prepare these children for good citizenship in 
the school? Can it be that the tragic shortage 
of well-prepared elementary school teachers is 
responsible for high school failures? Is it possible 
that the total over-all program of the school is not 
adequate for the citizen child?” 
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American Legion 


The education program of the American Legion 
was reported by National Commander Erle Cocke, 
Jr, as follows to the NEA convention in San 
Francisco. 

Boys State is a program of education open to 
juniors in senior high schools. It is, in operation, 
a government unit in which each boy participates 
in the practical functioning of local, county and 
state government. It now enrolls 48 states with 
more than 18,000 youths participating annually. 

The youth citizenship programs of the Ameri- 
can Legion find their culmination in the Boys 
Nation, held annually in Washington, D. C. in 
July. The opportunity of learning how the vari- 
ous divisions of the Federal Government func- 
tion is given to two outstanding high school 
junior youths selected from each of the 48 Boys 
States. 

Girls States and a Girls Nation, paralleling 
Boys States and Boys Nation, are conducted with 
equal success by the American Legion Auxiliary. 

The Legion’s Oratorical Contest, established in 
1938, now enrolls more than 300,000 high school 
students annually. This contest is designed to dis- 
seminate a greater knowledge and inculcate a 
greater appreciation of the Constitution of the 
United States in the hearts and minds of teen- 
age boys and girls. 

More than 17,000 boys’ and girls’ medals are 
awatded each school year by local American 
Legion posts to pupils in graduating classes of 
both grade and high schools who have made the 
most outstanding progress in the qualities of 
honor, courage, scholarship, leadership and serv- 
ice. Our posts are guided by school faculties, 
naturally in making these awards. 

The American Legion Junior Baseball pro- 

gram, enrolling more than a million youngsters 
annually, reaches into thousands of communities 
throughout the land. Participation in Legion 
Junior Baseball, a program which is carefully or- 
ganized and supervised, molds character and in- 
stills in youth such qualities as loyalty, fair play, 
courage, initiative, and respect for rules. 
_A major program of the American Legion 
since its inception in 1919 has been Flag edu- 
cation. More than a million pieces of Flag eti- 
quette literature are distributed annually by the 
American Legion, largely in our schools. 

There are more than 4,000 American Legion- 
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sponsored Boy Scout troops and packs in exist- 
ence today. Scouting became an American Legion 
activity in 1919. 

The American Legion also participates in the 
Boys’ Clubs of America movement. This program 
dovetails with our Boy Scout activities. 

Commander Cocke noted also success of the 
American Legion after 32 years of promotion of 
Universal Military Training, now on the statutes. 


“One can sympathize with those people today 
who are always in favor of progress—provided 
there is no change!” says Gerald Wendt. “But 
change can be so molded that we can call it 
progress. In that case, we shall even welcome 
research in the human and social sciences. A 
well-educated generation will not assume that 
the great books of antiquity contain any more 
certain knowledge of psychology or of sociology 
than they contain of chemistry or of physics. 
Nor will it take for granted that the habits and 
prejudices of parents—or of teachers—necessar- 
ily express immutable wisdom. Instead they will 
apply the tests of experience and experiment, 
they will look for the facts instead of tradition 
and lore. . . . We can safely predict good sound 
progress in human relations as soon as it becomes 
respectable to apply the methods of research to 
them.” 


“We have reached a state in the development 
of American culture where school teachers and 
administrators must assume a new and difficult 
function of civic leadership,"’ U. S. Commissioner 
of Education Earl James McGrath toid an as- 
sembly at the University of North Carolina. “You 
must undertake the interpretation to your fellow 
citizens of this nation’s place in contemporary 
world affairs. This is a challenge to be met not 
only in the classrooms, but also in a less formal 
way, out in the community through various meth- 
ods of adult education and informal conversation 
in daily life. 

“The actual practices of the school and the 
classroom often are of greater influence in shap- 
ing democratic belief and in building understand- 
ing attitudes than are systematic studies or aca- 
demic discussions. Education for life and leader- 
ship in the larger community of nations begins 
in the local school in which democratic respect 
for personal and social differences is nourished.” 
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Military Training 


A total of 231 of the 1,808 institutions of 
higher education in the United States participate 
in the Reserve Officer Training program. There 
are army units in 190 institutions, navy units in 
52 institutions, and air force units at 127 insti- 
tutions. 30 institutions have units representing 
all three major services, and 78 institutions 
have units representing two of the services. The 
annual cost to the government of maintaining 
units in both secondary and higher institutions 
will be about $44,000,000 in 1951, reports 
Claude E. Hawley in Higher Education, April 
1950. This figure does not include the pay of the 
5,000 to 6,000 military instructors. The cost to 
the institutions involved has not been estimated. 
Approximate enrollments in senior reserve pro- 
grams are as follows: Army, 100,000; navy, 11,- 
000; air force, 48,000; marine corps, 1,400. 

Military training of some sort is “compulsory” 
at 120 institutions. 

The amount of academic credit for military 
work varies. For taking essentially identical work 
some students received full credit, some students 
received partial credit, while others received no 
credit at all. 

The traditional ROTC program is followed in 
some respects by the Marine Platoon Leaders 
class, and the recently established Officers Candi- 
date program. They provide military training 
to students with a minimum of interference with 
their academic work. All training is confined to 
two summer vacation periods at regular military 
installations. 

In 1949 about 10,000 men were commissioned 
on completion of their ROTC work, while 1,364 
officers were graduated from the academies at 
West Point and Annapolis. 



























Young men who enter the armed forces should 
take advantage of the educational opportunities, 
president Arthur S. Adams of the American Coun- 
cil on Education said in an interview over the 
Liberty Broadcasting System. “Life is something 
that goes on continuously. Every young man who 
goes into the armed services should do his utmost 
to take advantage of the many opportunities open 
to him.” 

“It is not two years out of your educational 
life if you have the intellectual ambition to 
pursue studies while in the armed forces, “said 
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Major General John M. Devine. “The armed 
forces is not a school. Its primary mission is to 
train soldiers and sailors and airmen to perform 
duties in defense of their country, but there are, 
during this service, plenty of opportunities to con- 
tinue academic education if the individual so 
desires.”” 

Thirty-four thousand members of the armed 
forces are now actually enrolled in resident uni- 
versity courses, and college branches extend all 
the way around the world. 

The largest extension course in the world is 
operated by the armed services in the Armed 
Services Institute at Madison, Wisconsin. Its serv- 
ices are available to everybody in the armed 
forces. It recently registered its two millionth 
applicant. Right now, 113,000 enrolees are en- 
gaged in self-study and correspondence courses. 
For $2.00, you can take 6,354 courses, if you 
have time and energy. Six thousand courses are 
offered through cooperating colleges, 354 at 
Madison. 

Last year the army graduated 10,000 young 
Americans from the fifth grade literacy level, 
5,000 from the eighth grade level. The armed 
forces have issued high school diplomas or equiv- 
alency certificates to a million and a half young 
Americans. 


The venereal disease rate in the army is re- 
ported as 37 times that of college men of the 
same age. Those countries in World War II 
which had universal military training suffered 
the most casualties. Universal military training 
has brought neither peace, nor reduction of war- 
time casualties in the countries where it has been 
tried. Says the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, ‘‘Historically, peace-time conscription has 
never solved fundamental world problems. To 
defend democracy, it curtails democracy. To pre- 
serve peace, it brings war. To uphold human 
dignity, it debases life. It is a negative, des- 
tructive attempt to solve problems. Many of our 
ancestors emigrated to this country to escape 
peace-time military conscription. . . . The only 
two countries which had never had universal 
military training—the United States and Eng: 
land—were on the winning side in World Wat 
I and II.” 

Today for each man in combat serving in the 
Armed Forces, some 44 men are required in non- 
combatant and production activities. Civilian jobs 
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may be better than service in the army as train- 
ing for most of these 44 men for the technical 
skills which they must have. Holding this point 
of view, Bruce Barton says of universal military 
training, “It means putting the education of our 
boys into the hands of men whose educational 
background is—‘‘don’t question, don’t argue, 
don’t talk, don’t think. Never mind the cost. Do 
what you are told.” 


Segregation 


Segregation is “more of a calamity to the 
nation than to the individual,” Principal George 
A. Johnson of the Howard School for Negroes, 
Wilmington, Delaware, testified in a suit attempt- 
ing to end segregation of children in elementary 
and secondary schools of Delaware. Chancellor 
Seitz refused to permit him to testify as to 
whether he thought it more difficult to teach 
principles of democracy in segregated schools. 
His testimony came after several psychiatrists 
testified to evil effects of segregation in impairing 
mental health. Dr. Frederic Wertham of New 
York City indicated that white as well as Negro 
children suffered adverse effects from the segre- 
gation. 

In states with segregated school systems for 
the races, Negro teachers were better trained in 
five states than white teachers. More than half 
the Negro teachers had four or five years of col- 
lege in all states except South Carolina and Mis- 
sissippi, where three out of five had less than 
one year of college. The reports come from a 
study on teacher education reported in News and 
Cues, publication of the Education Committee of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, June 1951. 

In a third of the states, more than 50 per cent 
(98 per cent in Arizona) of all elementary teach- 
ets have four or five years of college training. 
ln eight other states, less than 20 per cent are so 
trained, and in two states less than ten per cent. 

Uncertainty as to the status of Negro teachers 
when segregated schools are outlawed is playing 
a silent but important role in our present fight 
to eliminate segregated schools, notes Charles H. 
Thompson in ‘Editorial Comment” in The Jour- 
nal of Negro Education (Spring, 1951, p. 135), 
discussing the state of the Negro teachers when 
the Negro students of the Louisville Municipal 
College were integrated into its parent institution. 
The board of trustees of the University of Louis- 


ville at the time of voting to end 

voted also to inform the Negro faculty of the 
branch institution that they would be given two 
months severance pay and released. Protest was 
made by the local chapter of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors, who said that 
“those members released should be selected alto- 
gether on a basis of merit, not race,” and asked 
terminal remuneration “‘at the rate of 114 months’ 
salary at their present rank for each year of serv- 
ice as a faculty member, . . . with a minimum of 
one years’ pay.” A sampling of opinion of the 
white students in the College at the University 
of Louisville indicated an 84 per cent vote of no 
objection to instruction by competent Negro 
teachers. 


“The Miracle of America,” a booklet produced 
by The Advertising Council, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York 19, is a tribute to the American eco- 
nomic system. 

“Within less than 100 years (1850-1946) we 
have learned new and better ways of doing things. 
We have, through our free, dynamic system: 

“Increased our output per manhour of work 
more than five times—from 27 cents to $1.41 
(in terms of today’s purchasing power); 

“Reduced our average work week from 70 
hours to about 40 hours; 

“Increased our national income 26 times, with 
a working force that has increased only about 
eight times; 

“Given ourselves the highest standard of living 
ever known by any people in any country at any 
time.” 

Citing these and other figures from the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund publications, it sums up: 
“With less than one-fifteenth of the world’s pop- 
ulation and its land area, and little more than 
one-fifteenth of the world’s natural resources, the 
United States produces close to one-third of the 
world’s annual output of goods and services.” 
The booklet, free on request, concludes with “A 
Platform for All Americans.” It begins, “Free- 
dom of the individual to work in the callings and 
localities of his choice; to contract about his af- 
fairs; to buy, sell, invest, and profit from his 
enterprise so far as this does not conflict with the 
public interest.” 


Have you paid 43rd year dues so that the next 
copy of The Phi Delta Kappan will reach you? 
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A study of political activities sponsored by 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey reports 
that only about one-tenth of the representative 
citizens interviewed could be called politically 
active. Less than a third belonged to organiza- 
tions that took stands on issues of political im- 
portance. Only 13 per cent communicated by letter 
or in person with any public official, only 11 
per cent worked in any political campaign, only 
7 per cent contributed money to a political cam- 


paign. 


The contract of intention has value as a method 
of guidance, reports the Metropolitan School 
Study Council in ‘Education for Citizenship.” 
Recalcitrant boys meet with the instructor alone. 
Together they discuss the trouble thoroughly. 
The student then makes a statement on paper of 
his future intentions. Once a contract of inten- 
tion is signed, it is seldom broken. 

“Education for Citizenship” is Number 9 in a 
series of reports of educational practices of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council, 525 West 
120th Street, New York 27, N. Y. It sells for 
$1.00, as an 86-page mimeographed report. 
Other titles in the series include “Developing 
Basic Skills,”’ “Teaching Pupils to Think,”’ “Char- 
acter Development,” “Regard for the Individual,” 
“The World of Work,” and ‘Education for Fam- 
ily Living,” all at the same price. 


Ten units of the citizenship course recently 
prepared by the Association for Supervision of 
Curriculum Development of the N.E.A. for the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel of the United States 
Navy is now available at $3.00 a set from the 
Grolier Society Inc. of New York City. 


U. S. — Canada 


“We keep saying that Americans and Canadians 
are the best of friends,” Charles E. Phillips told 
the Canada-U. S. Committee on Education meeting 
in Chicago. “But good friends know each other 
well. Perhaps we are like the good neighbors in a 
large city who know nothing more than the name 
of the people next door. When called as a character 
witness Jones said of Smith: “He must be an excel- 
lent fellow. I have lived next door to him for five 
years and have never heard a thing about him, let 
alone having occasion to speak to him.” Such igno- 
rance may indicate an absence of objectional charac- 
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teristics, but it is an insecure foundation for cop- 
tinued goodwill in troublesome times. For this rea- 
son the Canada-U. S. Committee on Education has 
been anxious to find out just how well the people 
of our two countries do know their neighbors across 
the line. 

Three studies made thus far show that many 
Americans know very little about Canada, and that 
many Canadians are strongly biased in their opinions 
about the United States. The Canada-U. S. Com. 
mittee on Education is making plans for further 
investigation to identify serious areas of ignorance 
and prejudice among Americans and Canadians, 
They hope to work out a remedial program of edu- 
cation for international understanding. 

The committee consists of 20 members, 10 Can- 
adians and 10 Americans. Co-chairman from the 
two countries serve. For the United States, the chair. 
man is James B. Edmonson, Dean of the School of 
Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, and 
the secretary is J. W. Brouillette, Director, General 
Extension, Louisiana State University, Baton Rou 
Louisiana. For Canada the chairman is C. E. Phillips, 
Professor of Education, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ontario, and the secretary is F. K. Stewart, 
Executive Secretary, Canadian Education Association, 
206 Huron Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Pub- 
lications now available from the two secretaries in- 
clude: 


“Education for Mutual Understanding and Friendship 
Between Canada and the United States,” a 15-page booklet 
constituting the original statement of policy by the Com- 
mittee. 

“What Canada and the United States Teach About Each 
Other,” A. A. Hauck and C. E. Phillips. Reprint of articles 
from Social Education. 

“Future Canadian-American Relations,” R. G. Trotter. 
Reprint of an article from Queen’s Quarterly. 

“A Study of National History Textbooks Used in the 
Schools of Canada and the United States,” an 81-page 
booklet which includes recommendations for the improve- 
ment of textbooks with reference to international under- 
standing. 

“Current Practices in Canadian-American Interchanges 
of Educational Personnel,” A. H. Goodman. A compre 
hensive record of trans-border movement of students and 
educators. A condensation made by Dr. J. W. Brouillette 
is also available. 

“The Growth of Peaceful Settlement Between Canada 
and the United States,” G. W. Brown. An_ interesting 
pamphlet of 40 pages which will be found particularly 
valuable by teachers of history. 


For information concerning the services and 
subscriptions for the United Nations Education 
Service, write to the NEA Committee on Intet- 
national Relations, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. The service is designed to 
help teachers teach more effectively about world 
affairs and to give education a voice in the United 
Nations. 
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“When children are taught about the Roman 
Empire, they don’t want to go back and become 
ancient Romans,’ says American Association of 
University Women’s president Susan B. Riley of 
the George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. ‘‘Nor do they wish to become 
communists when they are taught ‘about’ com- 
munism, which is quite different from ‘teaching 
communism’,”’ she said. ‘““The virtues of democ- 
racy and the evils in communism will be quite 
apparent to youngsters who are presented all the 
facts.”” 


The Readers’ Digest has been withdrawn from 
113 Diocesan schools of the Catholic Diocese of 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. Msgr. Edward Westen- 
berger, Superintendent of Schools in the Diocese, 
objected to the article, ““Margaret Sanger: Mother 
of Planned Parenthood.” 


“Developing Discussion in School and Com- 
munity,” manual for persons seeking help in 
setting up discussion programs, is available free 
on request to the Junior Town Meeting League, 
400 South Front Street, Columbia 15, Ohio. 


For the Foreign Student 


The finest thing you can do for any visitor 
from abroad is to give him some experience in a 
typical American home, says the Commission on 
Occupied Areas. “Informal contact with Ameri- 
can families can dispel many misconceptions and 
bring a better understanding of American life 
and the American home. Such an experience is to 
be coveted for every visitor to this country.”” The 
primary purpose of visitors is to understand 
American life, rather than to increase technical 
or professional knowledge or skill. Among the 
classes of experience which should be sought are: 

1. Cultural experiences, for comparisons with 
previous misconceptions that cultural interests 
are largely nonexistent in America. Libraries, art 
galleries, museums, musical events, hobby groups, 
etc. 

2. Community self-government and the public 
service concept. To show the community govern- 
ing itself and a sense of participation of indi- 
viduals and groups. Helpful is insight into the 
function of the policeman in an American com- 
munity, and the cooperative services which he 
performs for citizens in general and youth ac- 
tivities particularly. 


3. Community, group, and organization coop- 
eration. Show how group and organization proj- 
ects are carried out by self-help and with limited 
funds. Acquaint the visitor with the cooperative 
spirit of tolerance and compromise by which or- 
ganizations and groups with widely divergent 
aims manage to work together in solving prob- 
lems of mutual interest and concern. 

4. Home and family life. Homes with children 
preferred, even if they do not spend the night, 
it is better to have them for an evening than to 
have them miss this experience. 

5. The concept of the teacher as a helper, con- 
fidant and friend to students is a new and valu- 
able one to most visitors. Valuable are experi- 
ences with discussion methods, teacher-parent 
and teacher-student relationships. A visitor can 
gain much from seeing the interest which par- 
ents take in the schools and school problems and 
the influence which through PTAs and similar 
groups the parents exert on school policies. 

6. Churches and religious activities. Most vis- 
itors are surprised to discover the importance of 
religious activities in American life. Note the 
part the church plays in social action and in pro- 
grams for community improvement. 

7. Adult education forums, study groups, inter- 
national projects will be of interest. Recognize 
defects such as racial prejudices but try to demon- 
strate that such shortcomings are generally recog- 
nized and that people who care are ‘working to 
improve democracy in this country. Widely adver- 
tised is the misconception that the working people 
in the United States are downtrodden and wretch- 
ed. Any chance you have to show a visitor the 
living conditions of American workers should be 
taken. Let them see workers both at home and at 
work. 

These are some of the suggestions given in the 
report of the Staff of the Commission on Occu- 
pied Areas, “An Experiment in International 
Cultural Relations,” $1.50 from the American 
Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue N. W., Washington 6, D. C. It will be 
profitable for groups planning visitors from 
abroad. If there is a foreign student in your 
school community, you have an opportunity to 
do something for international good will. 


Address to the Fellowship Office, National Research 
Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N. W., Washington 
25, D. C., requests for application forms for —— 
($1,400-$1,700 annually) of the National Science Fou 
tion. (Pile before Jan. 8.) 
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The National Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis last year gave assistance to 56,000 polio pa- 
tients, in a year when 33,351 mew cases were 
reported. Its money comes from the annual 
March of Dimes campaign for funds. Since it 
was established in 1938, $13,063,254 in March 
of Dimes funds has been spent for scientific re- 
searches in different phases of infantile paralysis, 
and $12,322,065 for professional training and 
education. During the same 13-year period pa- 
tient care has cost more than $101,000,000 of 
the March of Dimes money. 


Teacher examinations will be given in two 
hundred testing centers in the United States on 
Saturday, February 16, 1952, under sponsorship 
of the Educational Testing Service, P. O. Box 
592, Princeton, New Jersey, At the one-day test- 
ing session, the candidate takes the “common ex- 
aminations” on professional information, gen- 
eral culture, English expression, and non-verbal 
reasoning, plus one or two of nine optional ex- 
aminations to demonstrate mastery of subject 
matter to be taught. The reports are valued in 
many teacher training institutions, and are often 
useful to candidates for employment in school 
systems. Applications may be secured from the 
address given, and must be filed before January 
18. 


More than one-fifth of the nation’s total popu- 
lation will be enrolled in public and private 
schools and colleges throughout the United States 
during the 1951-1952 academic year, according to 
estimates of the U. S. Office of Education. An 
enrollment of 24,468,000 pupils is expected in the 
elementary schools, 6,168,000 in the secondary 
schools, and 2,225,000 in the colleges and uni- 
versities. In private and parochial elementary 
schools the enrollment expected is 3,025,000, 
secondary 658,000. A grand total for schools of 
all kinds is 33,121,000. 


Policies and procedures to guide administrators 
in meeting their responsibilities for the loyalty 
of teachers are reported in ‘The School Admin- 
istrator and Subversive Activities,” by E. Edmund 
Reutter, Jr., after a nation-wide study of the 
restraints by which public schools guard against 
subversive activities. ($2.85 from Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27.) 


‘As a teacher in the public schools, I find that 
the socialist-communist idea of taking ‘from each 
according to his ability,’ and giving ‘to each 
according to his need’ is now generally accepted 
without question by most of our pupils. In our 
effort to explain the fallacy in this theory, | 
sometimes try this approach with my pupils: 

“When one of the brighter or harder-working 
pupils makes a grade of 95 on a test, I suggest 
that I take away 20 points and give them to a 
student who has made only 55 points on his test. 
Thus each would contribute according to his 
ability and—since both would have a passing 
mark—each would receive according to his need, 
After I have juggled the grades of all the other 
pupils in this fashion, the result is usually a 
‘common ownership’ grade of between 75 and 
80—the minimum needed for passing, or for 
survival. Then I speculate with the pupils as to 
the probable results if I actually used the social- 
istic theory for grading papers. 

“First, the highly productive pupils—and they 
are always a minority in school as well as in 
life—would soon lose all incentive for produc- 
ing. Why strive to make a high grade if part of 
it is taken from you by ‘authority’ and given to 
someone else? 

“Second, the less productive pupils—a ma- 
jority in school as elsewhere—would, for a time, 
be relieved of the necessity to study or to produce. 
This socialist-communist system would continue 
until the high producers had sunk—or had been 
driven down—to the level of the low producers. 
At that point, in order for anyone to survive, 
the ‘authority’ would have no alternative but to 
begin a system of compulsory labor and punish- 
ments against even the low producers. They, of 
course, would then complain bitterly, but without 
understanding. 

‘Finally I return the discussion to the ideas 
of freedom and enterprise—the market economy 
—where each person has freedom of choice, and 
is responsible for his own decisions and welfare.” 

—Thomas J. Sheely, teacher of economics and 
history at Yonkers High School in New York, in 
Trends, published by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, 14° West 49th Street, New York 
20; April, 1951. 

For information of the Eleventh Annual 
Science Talent Search, write Science Clubs of 
America, 1719 N Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 
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How can the teacher develop the democratic 
atmosphere within the schoolroom which is neces- 
saty to give children experience in democratic 
living? The educator must be alert to each oppor- 
tunity which enables him to transfer some of his 
ascribed authority to the children in his class, 
says Albert J. Kingston, Jr., of the Basic Di- 
vision, Texas A & M, College Station, Texas. 


The identification and publicizing of effective 
programs of citizenship education is a major goal 
of the Committee on Citizenship of the National 
Education Association. The committee last year 
distributed several thousand copies of a citizenship 
questionnaire in an effort to discover helpful em- 
phases and procedures in promoting better citizen- 
ship. 


Progress has been made toward effective train- 
ing for citizenship, in that responsibility for 
such training has been placed upon the total 
school program rather than upon a single course 
or subject area, Francis Hall Adams, Secondary 
Curriculum Coordinator of the Los Angeles 
County Schools, says in “What's Right With the 
Schools.” The 18-page report summarizes state- 
ments of a six-member symposium before Los 
Angeles County School Administrators and Super- 
visors Association, January 1951. 


“American Democracy,” 32-page brochure con- 
taining suggestions of audio-visual materials for 
teaching democracy at the secondary school level, 
is a recent publication of the Office of the 
County Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles 
County, California. 


A cooperative test of recent social and scien- 
tific developments in which schools participate 
with a registration fee of $2.00 plus 12c per 
pupil is offered for the sixth year in the Nation- 
wide High School Testing Program, Cooperative 
Test Division, Educational Testing Service, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. Increased emphasis on citizen- 
ship education makes participation timely to mo- 
tivate students to a more critical study of world 
affairs with ti is instrument of instructional value. 


The “Premises and Issues” prepared by the 
Citizenship Education Preiect at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, mentions 
current unsolved issues including the following: 
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XIIc—How can the people keep control of 
government and still make use of the technical 
knowledge of experts? 

XIXa—How can we conserve and properly 
use our natural resources? 

XIXb—What should be the role of the gov- 
ernment in aiding business or in owning business 
enterprise? Or to what extent should the govern- 
ment regulate economic affairs, and how should 
this regulation be administered; as in agriculture, 
labor-management relations, business? 

XIXg—How can we ensure reasonable sta- 
bility in the economy? 

XXId—How can we fulfill our international 
economic responsibilities while maintaining eco- 
nomic stability at home? 


“The adult years provide the best time to learn 
civics, business administration, etc.,” says Law- 
rence Elliott Tomlinson in Adult Education, Its 
Vital Significance For Your Town ($1.00 from 
Educational Studies, 231 S. E. 52nd Ave., Port- 
land 15, Oregon). ‘The best time to learn is just 
before the practical application of the material 
learned.” Edward L. Thorndike said in 1928, 
‘Public welfare depends as truly on who goes to 
school after 18 as on how many go to school till 
18.” 


“Character Education: A survey of Practice in 
the Public Schools of the United States” by 
Henry Lester Smith, is available at 50c from the 
National Education Association of the United 
States, 1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 

‘Parents’ Responsibility in Character Develop- 
ment,” 50c from the Palmer Foundation, P.O. 
Box 621, Texarkana, Arkansas-Texas, contains 
material developed at Washington State College, 
Pullman, Washington, under sponsorship of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Material on character education for use in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grade of the public schools 
is being prepared at the University of Michigan 
under the direction of William Clark Trow, sup- 
ported by the Palmer Foundation. 


Want to study mathematics, physics, engineering, medical 
or biological science next year? For application forms for 
fellowships ($1,400-$1,700 annually) of the National 
Science Foundation, address the Fellowship Office, National 
Research Council, 2101 Comstitution Avenue, N. 4 
Washington 25, D. C. File application by January 8, and 
expect to take examination on January 18. 
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Directory of Chapter Officers, 1951-1952 


(As of record in the fraternity office November 9, 1951) 


(Key to abbreviations: President, P.; Vice President, VP; 
Secretary, 5; Corresponding Secretary, CS; Recording Secretary, 
RS; Treasurer, 7; Sponsor, SP; Historian, H; Editor of News- 


letter, EZ.) 
DISTRICT I 


VICTOR N. PHELPS, District Representative; 2865 Harrisson 
Street, Milwaukie, Oregon. i 
STATES: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana; British 
Columbia and Alberta in Canada. : , 
Coordinators: Homer Boroughs, Jr., 230 Education Hall, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington; Roy Lieuallen, 
Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Oregon; John M 
Booth, 1703 Gourley, Boise, Idaho. . \ 

Nu Campus Cuarrer—230 Education Hall, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5, Washington. P. Homer Boroughs, Jr.; 
VP William B. Sanborn; CS-T Francis F. Powers; RS-E 
William R. Gilbert; SP John E. Corbally. ; 

Cu: Campus Cuapter—School of Education, Daicenity, of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. P Bruce Nelson; VP Al Cope; CS-RS-T 
Howard Akers, Gen. Extension Div., University of Oregon; SP 
Paul Kambly; E Erle Klein. ‘ 

Atpua Gamma Campus Cuapter—School of Education, State 
College of Washington, Pullman, Washington. P Peter 
Zook; VP Selby G. Clark; CS-T John C. Ellingson, 916 
Harvey Rd., Pullman; RS-E Max Waldron; SP S. V. Mar- 
torana. 

Sigma Field Chapter—Portland, Oregon. P Minor T. Patton, 6810 
C'r. 31 Ave, Portland; VP Leslie Chase, 6111 N.E. 27 Ave, 
Portland; S Adraen Douglass, 6210 N.E. Alton, Portland; T 
James Biake, 7454 S.W. Corbett St., Portland; H A. O. Freel, 
4920 N.E. Cleveland Ave., Portland. 

Alpha Beta Field Chapter—Tacoma, Washington. P Arthur L. 

iel, Stadium High School, Tacoma 3; VP Harold F. Gray, 
Clover Park Junior-Senior High Schools, Tacoma; S Helgey 
Anderson, Mason Junior High School, Tacoma 7; 7 Franklin 
W. O’Neel, 2204 N. Cedar, Tacoma; H Will H. Guilford, 708 
South Violet Meadow, Tacoma 4. 

Alpha Taw Field Chapter—Salem, Oregon. P Floyd Albin, 190 S. 
College, Monmouth; VP Ralph G. Bailey, Box 75, McMinnville; 
ST 4. David O’Dea, Wilder Apartments, Corvallis. 

Beta Epsilon Field Chapter—Spokane, Washington. P Donald E. 
Fowler, W. 2107 Riverside Ave., Spokane 9; VP Burdette 
Chrisman, E. 1305 Crown Ave., Spokane 14; S Arthur D. 
Grafious, E. 1704 Gordon Ave., Spokane 14; T R. P. Whitfield, 
Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney. 

Beta Iota Field Chapter—Ashland, Oregon. P Alwin V. Miller, 
Sou ~~ ollege, Ashland; VP C. G. Woodhouse, 801 
N. 8th St., Klamath Falls; S Glenn R. Aplin, 414 Rose St., 
Phoenix; 7 Robert Peter, 234 Vista St., Ashland; H Arthur S. 
Taylor, 163 Meade St., Ashland. 


DISTRICT II 


JOHN C. WHINNERY, District Representative; 324 N. Green- 
w Montebello, California. 

STATES: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, and New Mexico; 
—— and Sonora in Mexico, and the Territory of 

awaii. 

Coordinators: Aubrey L. Berry, EB-123, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los 

24, California; Verne Hall, Jr., 825 Canada Road, Wood- 
side, California; Henry A. Dixon, Weber College, Ogden, Utah; 
Victor H. Kelley, 2308 East Prince Road, Tucson, Arizona. 

Detra Campus Cuarrer—School of Education, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford, California. P Duncan V. Gillies; VP Elmer C. 
bee ~! i? A. Dahl, 309-13 Village, Stanford; T Richard 
A. Smith; Wesley D. Gordon; SP George W. Frasier. 

Lamspa Campus Cuaprer—University of California, Berkeley, 
California. c/o Mrs. Gladys Pedersen, 647 Santa Barbara Rd 
Berkeley 7. Delmar Mathews; VP Hjalmer E. Berg, Jr.; $ 
Ralph H. Phelps; 7 Ned Reed; H Carl Dwight; E Edward 
Hurlbut; SP S. E. Torsten Lund. 

Aura Epstton Campus Cuarter—University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 7, California. c/o Mrs. Ruth Farrar, Box 
160, Univ. of Southern California, Los Angeles 7. P Ralph 
Kloepper; VP Earl L. Raines; S Cecil W. Lewis; T Carroll 
L. Lang; SP Wendel E. Cannon; E Donald Manashaw. 

Apna Zeta Campus Cuapter—College of Education, University of 
Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. P Kyle Pierce; VP Edward B. Berger; 
S Thomas Jordan; T Emil L. Larson; H John F. Walker; SP 
Glenn H. Nelson; E Ed. H. Andres. 

Aura Omicron Campus Cuarprer—Harper Hall, Claremont Col- 
lege, Claremont, California. P David R. Blair; VP Paul Lichty; 


S Bruce Shyer, 444 S. College, Claremont; T Ken Cooper; sp 
Peter L. Spenser. 

AtpHa Upsiton Campus Cuapter—Home Economics Bldg. 13, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. P Matthew F. Nall! 
VP Odean L. Hess; S John L. Ames; T Dasil Smith; H LeRoy 
E. Cowles; SP John T. Wahlquist;'E Douglas L. Baker. 

Atpua Cur Campus Cuaptrer—University of California at Los 
Angeles, Education Bldg., Rm. 123 U.C.L.A., 405 Hilgard Ave, 
Los Angeles, California. P Dale Ride; VP Charles Yoder; § 
Jack Gold 12927 Berendo Ave., Gardena; T Thomas C. Sturgeon; 
H Rue Harris; SP Evan R. Keislar. 

Beta Omicron Campus Cuarter—Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah. P Ben Van Shaar; VP J. Wesley Christensen; 
S-T C. D. McBride; SP E. A. Jacobsen. 

Bera Ruo Campus Cuaprer—Hodgin Hall, Rm. 17, College of 
Education, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico. P Michael White; VP Everett Miller; S Gilbert E. Miranda; 
T Robert C. Groman; SP Lloyd R. Burley. 

Beta Sicma Campus Cuapter—Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah. P Boyd McAffee; VP Ellwood Baxter; S George U! Miller, 
{F-, 1529 North 9 East, Provo; T Richard Robins; H Meeks 

alladay; SP R. D. Law. ‘ 

Beta Tau Campus Cuapter—Teachers College, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu 10, T. H. P Ralph H. Kiyosaki; VP Alfred 
M. Church; S Robert S. Kikawa, 3632 Waislae Ave., Honolulu; 

James LeVine; H Edward F. Chui; SP Otto J. Beyers. 

Beta Cur Campus Cuaprer—School of Education, College of the 
Pacific, Stockton 4, California, P Marvin M. McDow; VP Ray 
C. Stevens; S Leonard Boone, 322 N. School St., Lodi; T Wm. 
R. Johns n; H Robert Bonta; SP Willis N. Potter. 

Alpha Field Chapter—San Francisco, California. P Myron Mosko- 
witz, 1313 Milis Ave., Burlingame; VP Clem Long, 1538 St. 
Charles St., Alameda; S Al Tudyman, 4025 Fullington St., Oak- 
land 19; T Arthur E. Lindborg, 3766 2ist St., San Francisco 14; 
H Matt R. Griffeath, 2615 Oliver Ave., Oakland 5; E Lewis F. 
Morris, 4709 18th St., San Francisco 14. 

Deita Field Chapter—Fresno, California. P Wayne L. Henderson, 
5028 Thorne, Fresno; VP Harold E. Sanderson, 2105 Weldon 
Ave., Fresno; S Donald D. Quinn, 1504 College Ave., Fresno; 
T Harold J. Beatty, 356 Vassar Ave., Fresno; H Walter Hell- 
baum, Box 308, Dinuba; E Richard J. DeRemer, 323 W. Fedora, 


Fresno. 
Epsilon Field chatter se Angeles, California. P mig 4 Alter, 
i “et 


Beverly Hills 


h School, Beverly Hills; VP Arthu Tait, 
California Test 5 


ureau, Los Angeles; S Evan Francis, 8413 
Lennox Ave., Van Nuys; 7 Russell Paine, 2834 Grand Ave., 
Huntington Park; H Cedric Stannard, Audubon Jr. High 
School, Los Angeles; E John C. Schwartz, Jr., Beverly Vista 
School, Beverly Hills. 

Eta Field Chapter—Santa Barbara, California. P Glenn Durflinger, 
University of California, Santa Barbara; VP (1st) Tony M. 
Robinson, Mound School, Ventura County; (2nd) it See- 
feld, 948 Arbolado Rd., Santa Barbara; S Roger Casier, 5395 
Eighth Ave., Carpenteria; T Claude Baker, 837 Alameda Padre 
ss Santa Barbara; H Charles Jacobs, 1841 Loma, Santa 

rbara. 

Xi_ Field Chapter—Sacramento, California. P Charles Bursch, 
School Planning Div., State Dept. of Education, 918% J St. 
Sacramento; VP Dave Greene, 1819 Ramona Ave., Stockton 11; 
S-E Price Gittinger, Univ. of California, College of Agriculture, 
Davis; T Howbert Bonnett, Sacramento Junior College, Sacra 
mento; H_ George Linn, 2650 Sierra Blvd., Sacramento 16. 

Taw Field Chapter—Salt Lake City, Utah. P Arthur E. Arnesen, 
440 E. ist South, Salt Lake City 2; VP E. J. “1 a 236 
East Ist North, Bountiful; S J. Easton Parratt, S. of 5S. 
aarrey’ T William P. Miller, State Dept. of Pub. Instr. 
Capitol, Salt Lake City 1; E’ Basil C. Hansen, Weber College, 


gden. 

Omega Field Chapter—San Diego, California. P Marvin D. Al 
corn, 4808 Atlanta Drive, San Diego 15; VP Floyd C 

4757 Constance Drive, San Diego 15; S Jack Salyers, 5260 N. 
Thorn, San Diego 5; T Fred Bunge, 1311 Tourmaline, 


Diego 9. 
Alpha Rho Field Chapter—Bakersfield, California. P Orral S. 
uke, 2701 Third Ave., Bakersfield; VP Thomas B. Merson, 
2516 Parkway, Bakersfield; S J. Samuel Wallace, 2300 Bright, 
Bakersfield; J Victor M. Meyers, 2613 Cedar, Bakersfield; 
R. W. Kitts, 3813 Eucalyptus, Bakersfield. 

Alpha Sigma Field Chapter—Phoenix, Arizona. P Jerry P. Walsh, 
112 Vista Del Cerro, Tempe; VP James S. Carter, 6724 N. 11th 
Pl., Phoenix; S Ralph Asmus, 3332 N. 15 Ave., Phoenix; T 
McDonald, 1517 E. Almiria Rd., Phoenix; H Samuel Bu 
926 Forest Ave., Tempe. 

Alpha Chi Field Chapter—Santa Ana, California. P Clyde Nickle, 
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High 811 W. Ave Full Anah VP 
Union i. School, ay 


Anaheim 
‘ames Gra 10112 E. Oronguiborpe 
= Jones, 1 W. Eighth St. Senta, F ane 'T Jiles Brown, P.O. 
Box 307, Costa Mesa; H Leo Varner, 1101 Del Puente, 
San Clemen 
Omega Field Tang tte California. f Harry T. 
ayensen, San San Jose State College mB oer se 14; VP H. B. Long, 
Gilroy; S Gene Arnold, Supt. of frm e, Moorpark Ave., 
San ose; T William Huff, Los Gatos High School, Los Gatos; 
H Robert Addicott, Campus Elementary Alto 
Beta Gamma Field Chapter—San Luis Obispo California. P Milo 
E 5208 La da Dr., Saa Luis Obispo; VP Leonard 
1 N. Elm ~ Santa Maria; S$ Weston, 
Lais Dr. San Luis 


Obispo; T A. fA. Garon AWiiecn: 1343 
Higuera S ty San’ L Luis Obispo; 


Tyler, 606 S. 
Broadway, Maria. 

Beta Delta Field Chapter—Pasadena, California. P Ralph H. 
Bush, 1066 W. Inverness Penn 'asadena 3; VP Joseph Michaels, 
3107 Danbury St., Temple ‘City; Ss Henry Carlson, 1356 E. 
Mountain, Pasadena 6; Bailey Howard, 1088 N. Holliston, 
Pasadena 6; Jocel yn Chrichton, 1969 N. Hill, Altadena; 
E Jess H. hicdnton 286 Stanton, Pasadena 3. 

Beta Zeta Field Chapter—Chico, California. f J. Russell Morris, 
Chico State fy e, Chico; VP Alfred M. Livin ee ia? 
Elorn Ave. ff; S Dave M. Snider, Chico 
Chico; T tet La zoe, Chico State College, Chie i Ares 
Martin, Box 505, Chi 

Beta Theta Field C hagter—Tulare, California. P Robert Morgans, 
708 S. Sowell St isalia; VP H. W. Colby, 812 Apricot St., 
Tulare; S Everett L. Winn, 519 Verde Vista, Visalia; T Robert 
Lantz, 1200 Hall Ave., Corcoran. 

Beta Kappa Field To ge tag Beach, California. P og A. 
Kinsman, 2792 mney Fy Long Beach 6; Leo Gable, 395 
Orlena Long Beach C. Douglas Barnes, 2775 Eucalyptus Ave., 
Long Beach 6; T 2S oquet 4545 Faculty Ave., Long 
Beach 8; H Vernon B. Neilson 29 E. Forhan St., Long Beach 
5. 


DISTRICT III 


ERNEST M. ANDERSON, District Representative; Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, ‘Kansas. 

STATES: Kansas, Missouri, Gidahoma, Arkansas, Texas; Mexico, 
except that portion in District 

Coordinators: Clarence 3 Oklahoma A & M College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma; Ernest E, Bayles, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas; Ralph McCullough, Elvins, wi Arvin 

N. Donner, 3341 Wichita, Houston, xa E. Garlin, Texas 
Tocheclogizal College, Lubbock, Texas; C a Alderson, Sutton 
Hall 105, University of Texas, Austin, Texas; Albert L. Ford, 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas. 

Gamma Campus Cuarrer—101 Rothwell Gymnasium, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, TS oe P Ed Ford; VP Glen Cansler; 
CS-RS J. O. Keller; C. Brown; H W. F. English; SP 
W. E. Drake; E Sohn s. ey eR... 

Kappa Campus Cuarrer—Rm. 120 Fraser Hall University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. P Carl Ladd; VP Fritz Forbes; S 
= Rasmussen; JT Melvin Zack; H Kirk Naylor; SP Oscar 

ugh. 

Mv Campus Cuarrer—Sutton Hall, pone | of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. P Hollis A. Moore, Jr.; VP Arnold A. Heyl; S Sam 
M. Gibbs, pos 1680, University Sta., Austin; T Rhea H. Wil- 
liams SP B. Holland; E John MacFarland. 

AtpHa ALPHA Cin PUS Cuarrer—Faculty TR Universit 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. P Keats R. McKinney; V P De 
Andros; $-T F. Lowell Jackson; SP AW » A vag H-E 
J. E. Burkett. 

Avena Detta Campus Cuaprer—Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kansas. P A. D. Miller; VP Orval Ebberts; S D. F. Showalter, 
Dept. of Education, K. s. C., Manhattan; T Finis Green. 

Bera Beta Campus Cuaprer-—North Texas State College, Denton, 
Texas. P Robert A. Miller; VP William Nunn; S-T Everett e 
arboe, Box 5281 N. T. Sta., Denton; H Claude ‘Kelley; SP J.C 

atthews; E Claude Kelley. 

Bera Zeta Campus Cuarrer—Oklahoma A & Glen Still- 
water, Oklahoma. P David C. Winslow; aA. Sorenson; 
2 rT. Little; T D. C. MclIatosh; H S. whale Ep Sherman 

Eager; E Robert R. Price. 

Pin Tora Campus Cuarrer—Box 183, yiorhingtcn University, St. 
Louis 5, Missouri. P Mark Boyer; VP Marlow Market; 5 Leo 
Eason; T Wade Norman; SP Adolph Unruh. 

Beta Field Chapter—St. Louis, Missouri. P N. Bliss Dee, 8441 
Midiand Ave., Overland 14; VP William N. Sellman, 7628 
Walincater, Clayton 5; Robert E. Strickler, 7003 Pernod Ave. 

Louis 9; T aii L. Evans, 9120 Bristol, Overland 14; H 
Homer “levenger, Lindenwood College, St. Charles. 

Gamma Field Chapter—Topeka, Kansas. P Stanley Stalter, 1328 
Jewell Ave., Topeka; VP Earl Hillbrand, 3211 W. 10th, Topeka; 
S-T Clarence R. Mullenix, 2529 22nd Street Park Topeka. 

Theta Field Chapter—Kansas City, Missouri. P J. C. Hume, 1847 
Freeman, Kansas City; VP J. Harold Morris, 3446 Montgall, 
Kansas City; CS George Berkemeier, Drumm Institute, Inde- 
pendence; "H. O. Masters, 7211 —~ ye Kansas City. 

Omicron Field Chapter—Kirksville, Missouri. yaa e Consieg 
ham, State Teachers College, Kirksville; VP C. H. Allen, ST 
S-T Noah P. Richardson, STC. 

Pi Field Chapter—San Antonio, Texas. P Wayland P. Moody, 803 
Elizabeth Rd., San Antonio; VP Charles W. Anderson, 425 West- 
minster, San’ Antonio; + Morris S. Jennings, 264 Dwight Ave., 

Antonio; T Alfred E. Lehmberg, 214 stano, San Antonio. 

Rho Field Cha ter—Pittsburg, Kansas. P Homer L. Johnson, 

sas State Teachers College, Pittsburg; VP Fred F. Lampton, 
RF.D. 2, Pittsburg; S Ernest M. Anderson, KSTC: T O. F-. 


.: ay © hater b. Taw, Director of Placement 

rvi 

Phi Fieid id Chopter_—Tulsa, ©: Oklahoma. é in A. Venable, Bd. 
Educ., P.O. PF 13}, na VP O Porterfield, 1231 gf 
Parinasen, i C. Denney, P.O. Box 1 1, Tulsa; 

oye E. i St., Tulsa. 

Aiphs diphe Fi Pild\Che Cha pter—Houston Texas. tf Howry & = 

19 Drive,  — VP Sam 38. 
— a. Houston; S-T Dwight any sdos 34 Rd, 


Aigha Up Upsilon ip AG erm B 


ry y, Bailey, Leadwood; S vin’ iG 

Girardea ep Deer Fox, State €F; Gira: 

Beta Beta “bield pe er—S; named, issouri. P on Lee 
DeWitt, Supt. o Fo S Oliver, S.W. 
Missouri wo Colinas Springilds Jar- 
- B . h, Springfield; T O. ,* Trentham, S.W.M.5.C.; 

George ys Sr. High School, Springfield. 


DISTRICT IV 


M. L. CUSHMAN, District Representative; 218 Curtis Hall, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

STATES: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
ane ae Iowa, and Minnesota. Saskatchewan and Manitoba in 

nada. 

Coordinators: J. Leonard Davies, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, lowa City, lowa; Maynard R. Bemis, University of 
roming, rar of "Education, ramie, Wyoming; Floyd A. 
Miller, Public Instruction, Capitol Bldg., Lincoln, 
Nebraska; R. Adams, State t. of Education, ~ Paul 1, 
Minnesota; A. F. Arnason, State Board of Higher Education, 
State Capitol, Bismarck, North Dakota; Russell Jonas, Black 
Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, South Dakota. 

Epstton Campus Cuapter—College e Education, East Hall, Uni- 
versity sf Iowa, Iowa with, Iowa. P Emery P. Bliesmer; An 
Oliver P. Kolstoe; CS N: A. Edwards; RS Edwin H 
T William F. y sa Rany SP Paul J. Blommers 

Era Campus Cuapter—21i Burton Hall, University of Minn 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. P William D "e po 
£,Adking © (memb. ), William H. re coroRram): § A tee 

pemeeed: T Norman Bowers; H William P Tracy 
Tyler. 


Omicron Campus ag fg Bs nig Colleg Cry of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. Dahistad; V Norman 
Krong (Program), Lee Stoner (Memb); er T W. ¢. Meicrhensy: 


pee ‘Tueta Campus Cuaprer—University .§ ae Dakota. P 
University Station, Box 546, Grand Forks 
Elton Sharporad; P Corvin a Sarde S-T ; v. i Ween i 
N. B. ag SP A. J. B Edwin Rolfson. 

AtpHa Mu MPUS Cuispenn Ol arate upp os 
cation, Greel Colorado. P Guy A . Gould i d V. 
Peavey; RS Tommy L. Jones; CS-T W. L. Ries, Colorade State 
College of Education, reeley; H Howard T. Reid; SP Earle 
U. Rugg; E Mrs. Melva L. ones. 

Apa Sicma Campus CHaprer—University of Denver, 275 S. 
Williams St., Denver 9, Colorado. P pan! udge; “" i Cae 
Walther; S$ ‘Arthur W. Beck; T Burnett Calvin 
Anderson; SP Louis A. Breternitz. 

Beta Detta Campus Cuaprer—College of Education, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. P John O. Pe ~~ Od. ; VP 
Munro A. McPhetres; S Reynold A. Swanson ater St. 
Apt. B, Boulder; T Glenn S. Jensen; H Earle A. A. Brown; SP 
Calvin Grieder. 

Bera Karra Campus Cxuarrer—lIowa State Colle 220 Curtiss 
Hall, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. P Orlan o C. Kreider; 
VP Everett Ritland; Marvin Thompson, 217 Pammel Court, 
Ames; T Roderick B. P ; H Merle Wiener; SP M. L. Cush- 


man. 
Beta Mu Campus CuHarprer—University of Wyoming, Lagupia, 
Wyoming. P Maynard Bemis; obert son ; Leo 
Thomas; T Guy Kirby; SP Roman Verhaalen; E Floyd - Sa 
Beta Urstton Campus Cuarrer—School o f Education, Universi 
of South Dakota, Vermillion, So. 
well; VP Gene Y. Dokter; $ Howard D. "Holst “O11 S. Pine, 
Vermillion; T Burdell Coplan; H LeRoy Nelson; SP T. M. 


Ps Field Ci Ranson Oui Nebraska. P Harvey Smith, 2609 
No. 52, Omaha 4; VP Herbert E. Little, 320. ira St., Council 
Buf, S Clifford h \irekend, 5001 7% St., Omaha; T 
Paul T. Thompson, 3502 Grand Ave. a 

Al ha xi Field on go oman, P ty ty Blanchard, 

104 Moines 10; VP Lawrence S. Flaum St 
49th gc. D Des Moines 12; S-T Tw. C. Findley, 629 Third S 

Alpha Phi mid. Chapter—Cedar Falls, Iowa. P W. Harold Hart- 
man, Supt. of Schools, Waterl o> . H. Peet, Supt. of 
Schools, Cedar Falls; Robert Gifford, Iowa om Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls; T Herb Silvey, ISTC; H I. H. Hart, Iowa 
State Teachers College. 

DISTRICT V 


J. ROY LEEVY, District Representative; Education Building, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

STATES: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West 
bein Ontario in Cana 

Coordinators: Omer W. Renfrow, Whittier School, Cincinnati 5, 
Ohio; Russell S. Merkel, $21 §. Sherman Drive, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; O. May, 28 ackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Mlinois; 
Victor 6 Hornbostel, 2405 ajor Ave. Madison 4, ; 
Edward C. Cieslak, 15414 Greenlawn, Detroit 21, Michigan. 


0g Girertesn, Missouri. P Ed. C. 
Bonne Terre; VP Stee, Cae 





THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


aPpter—School of Education, Indiana Univer- 
aes ington, Yodiana. P Eugene Sg t 4 Robert Schaerer, 
314 *. “Grant, Bl ; H Donald Lud- 


; PF Relsigk Holmstedt; E Eee Ww 

ts Campus Cuarrer—University of . 5835 Pigtest 
Ave., Chicago 37, ae. P ae “2 VP Joseph 
Sea wi Robert weitzer is Ave. icago 

T William H. Warren; H H John M. Parsey; SP Procter 


Coanven Cuarter—105 Gr Hall omy of Illinois, 
sis P Ralph $] Davis: 4 en E. Pittenger; 
eee hick: RS Darrell J. a T E. O. Botten- 

fsa, W. P. McClure; E Richard I. Miller. —_ a 

Sicma ea Cuarter—Room 120 Arps Hall, Ohio State Uni- 
versi » Columbus 10, Ohio. P N. toe Knight; VP Frank 
K. CS Herbert F. Milier; RS Lonie E. Rudd; T 
William Carl Lowry; SP Robert we Haws; E Robert C. 
Vickers. 

Ursitom Camrus Cuarrer—School of Education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. P Jerome Leavitt; VP Richard 
Hegner; $ Frank Miller; T Robert Gentry; H Edward G. 
Fenelon; SP Harold G. Shane and Cameron Meredith; E Carl 


rnp ms Cc Box 42, Ed nes, U ty of 
us HAPTER— Box ucation , University o 
Pay Se Madison 6, Wisconsin. PW McDaniels; B 4 


"fy, Sigeelkow: S A. W. Eberle; T OF Schenk; SPB: 
.F Ww. 


Omrca Campus Cuarter—University High School, Universi 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. P Robert Leestma; VP 
Robert S. Fox; S Richard Shafer; T Harold E. Sturm. 

Avpua Iota Campos ee Colle: University of 
er 2 Cincinnati 21 P Karl enninger; VP 
Merlin F. bag t; CS A Ww. Renfrow; RS Thomas W. 
Pierano; T L Harrison; SP Harold W. See; E Roland P. 
Steinmetz and William T. Bolsen. 

Avena Omeca Campus CHuaprer—Wayne Univenn, Detroit, 
sos P Edward Cieslak; VP Harold pangewey S Homer 

sight, 15402 Ward, Detroit 27; T Lewis Lark kin; 
Fon fr Miller; SP William Reitz; E Herb 14, 

Bera Era Campus Cuarrer—Western Michigan College, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. P Carl R. Cooper; VP Robert E. Stout; S 
Allan R. —— 1515 Reycraft Ave., Kalamazoo; 7 Richard 
L. Edwards; omer C. Davis; SP Ray C. Pellett. 

Beta Lamspa eae Cuarrer—Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana. P Elmer J. Clark; VP Clyde Crum; : 
Lonzo Jones; T Charles Hardaway; H V. L. Tatlock; SP 
G. Jamison. 

Bera P1 Campus Cuaprer—Ball State Teachers Coleen, Muncie, 
Ind. P Neil W. Daily; VP Frederick G. McKinley; S William 

‘aul Roseberry, 312 S. Nickols Are. Muncie; T Parris R. 
Capron; H Oliver C. Bumb; SP J. Shales. 

Bera Psi Coarse Cuarter—Bradley | as ag Peoria, Illinois. 
P Ralph E. Wright; VP Russell E. Smith; 5 Donald Robin- 
son, Apt. A, 201 So. Glenwood, Peoria; JT William Azbell; H 
Edward D. Gates; SP Lloyd N. Raha. 

Zeta Field Chapter—Detroit, Michigan. P Allen F. Meyer, 255 
S. Den rborn; VP Robert J. Brownell, 1240 cons- 
field, Grosse _ “on 30; S Paul T. Rankin, rd Broadway, 
Detroit 26) Iph E. Brant, 9 Bourassa, Eco: 

Mu Field C Fh uncie, Indiana. P Lyell Busseil, 915 W. 
North St. uncie; VP R. E. Michael, R.R. 6, Muncie; S-T 
Graham Pogue, 407 N. College, Muncie. 

Nu Field Chapter—Chicago, Illinois. P Orville T. Bright, 121 
Sheridan Place, Lake B uff; VP Lemuel E. Minnis, 387 ‘Main 
St., Glen or S Leslie E. Schaeffer, 7922 Merrill Ave., 
om Aldan F. 0” Hearn, 10812 Maplewood, Chicago 

Wallave H. Fristoe, 10559 S. Hale Ave., Chicago. 

Upsilon Field Chapter—Milwaukee, Wisconsin. P James T. 
Burns, 1109 North 37th St., Milwaukee 8; VP Lee H. 
Mathews, 3018 N. Murray Ave., Milwaukee il; S Harvey A. 
Manske, a. . Lefeber Ave., Milwaukee 10; T W. E. 
Jsrving. 1516 S yee. St., West Allis 14. 

Alpha Gamma Field C. hapter—Grand Rapids, Michigan. P Roy 

etherston, S. of S., East Grand Rapids; T August Van Eerden, 
2505 Cumberland St. Muskegon. 
Aipha Delta Field Chapter—South Bend, Indiana. P John 
a a School, Porte; VP Glen Cree, 1009 Misha- 
waka Ave ishawaka; S Henry Schulze, 1622 Richards Ave., 
ah ne T Duewaine Hawblitzel, 118 No. William St., South 


B 

Alpha Epsilon Field Chapter—Hammond, Indiana. P C. T. Cole- 
man, Hammond High School, Hammond; ". — 4 
Dreven, 4256 Van Buren St., Gary; S-T N. runswic 
4819 Magown Ave., East Chicago. 

Alpha Zeta Field Chapter—Evansville, Indiana. P Everett Smith, 
1115 S. Linwood Ave., Evansville 13; VP Orb H slop, 
Francisco; S Howard Alexander, 1115 MacArthur Circle. 
Evansville 14; T =“ Longbrake, 3310 E. Chandler Ave., 
eee 14; H M. L. Plumb, 1656 S. Linwood Ave., Evans- 


Aighe ie Field Chapter—Indianapolis, Indiana. P Kenneth M. 
martz, 5127 E. St. Clair St., Indianapolis; VP C. Ross Dean, 
3521 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis; S Robert E. MeMullin, 321 
ee! Indianapolis; T Paul L. Carmichael, 525 N. Riley, 
ndiana 
Alpha Theta. Field es -Normal, Illinois. P 
tanley K. Norton, State Normal University, "Normal; VP 
Wallace Parke, Bent Junior High School, Bloomington; ty 
rt Hammond, State Normal University, Normal; T 
Charles L. Cox, Bloomington High School, Bloomington. 
Alpha Kappa Field Chapter—Appleton, Wisconsin. P N. Peter 


Helooe. 1 4 Cherry Ave., Oshkosh; AG rang B. 
John 1 Oebkesk, STS. R. M 
Alpha Fpate~ Field Chapter—Fort Indiana. 
4801 Indiana Ave., Fort Wayne; VP ne 
Saber, WF mal S-T Kermit Leininger, 3404 S., 
Wayne. 


Aiphe Mu "Field Chere Me aint PR. W. 


University; VP —_ 
P. Fabian, Junior High 


Kirk, Purdue University 
West Lafayette; H Pasi A Alexander, Purdue University, Wes; 


Lafayette. 
Alpha Nu Field Cha oe Ohio. P Carl W. Toepfer, 
305 Sabra Rd., T ——. 135 14th St. 
Toledo 2; S Homer Denies. 2916 Parkwood Ave. 
Toledo 10; T Ira = le 5744 Phillips Ave., Sylvania’ 
Alpha Omicron Field Cha, a Illinois. P William 
Black, 1518 11th St., Condheton Oral Henning TeVault, 
Martinsville; S Ewell W. ean Alem a State Col. 
lege, Charleston; T Henry J. Arnold, EISC, Charleston. 
Alpha Pi Field Chapter—Macomb, Illinois. P Denton White, 
ushnell; VP Glenn Stancliff, LaHarpe; S-T Gail F. Under. 


wood, Macomb. 
DISTRICT VI 


IRA M. KLINE, District Representative; 177 Gibson Ave, White 
Plains, New York. 

STAT TES: a Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode d, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 

ware, pret od, Connecticut, and District of Coil 
uebec, New : cea Nova Scotia, and Prince "Edward 

Coepdinaors Bene R. Caverly, Supt. of Schools, Brookline, 
coordinators: rnest werly, Supt. o i 

Howard G. An 102 ates Hall, Cornell Univer. 
sity, ithaca, New York; State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock, Penna. ; 
Haverford School, Haverford, Penna 

Beta Campus CuaPrer—Box 611 Teachers College, umbia 
Uaboareity. New York 27, N. Y. P Elbert K. retwell, Jr.; 
VP Frederic ar (Program). Re Ad. Davis (Memb.); $ 
Chase C. Atwood, Northrup; H Edward C. 
Pomeroy; SP Harol j. McNally; =" Abraham Bernstein. 

Tueta Campus Cuarrer—Stone all, Cornell Sade. se 
N. Y. P Robert M. srisenbers; VP M. Dennison 
William Irvine; T Theodore hives SP Fredenck Stutz; 
E Daniel Paolucci. 

Iora Campus Cuarter—Peabody House, 13 Kirkland St., Har- 
vard University, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. P J . 
Tilton; VP George W. Goethals; S David V. Tiedeman; 
nn G. King; H-E George E. Flower; SP Fletcher’ ¢ 

atson. 

X1 Campus Guee—ee of oe se =a 13 
Pennsylvania. P James D. Shaner; VP Paul E. Felton; 
William C. Laderer, 735 Washington Rd., Pittebureh 28; T 
Homer W. Beggs; SP P. W. Huston. 

Rxo é J. Dwight ‘Daugher ge yt Vabvesstts, Bow Von, N. y 

wight Daugherty; rge —- ier; 

Rick . Box B, Verona, New Jersey; Pieced 1 Bale 
7 Willi ~4 Ww. ‘aa Emanuel Sheik SP i 
son 

Tau Campus Cxuapter—Eisenlohr Hall, 3812 Walnut St., cw 
versity of eon ar ae 5 Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 
Vincent V. Pearce; +9 (ist) J. nay Hitz, » Gad) George F 
Stauffer; . Daniel S loner T Clayton E. Buell; arry 
M. Orth; SP E. D. Grizzell 

Arua Eta eet Cuarter—Box 141, Temple ——— 
pre and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 
P Lyall J. Fink; VP (lst) Charles R. Nash, Gnd i Paul 
ae? S Eu ene W. Stull; RS Roland B. Cas 

. McCom H Raymond J. Saunders; SP Ralph ‘wi 
Owen; amend A. Stanton. 

ALPHA ise Campus Cuaprer—Boston University, 332 Ba 
State Road, Boston 15, Massachusetts. P Samuel raves; V. 
(ist) V. James DiNardo, (2nd) William Earley; CS Ernest 
W. Spinney; RS Hi Henry B. Pe T John J. Vantura; H 
James Zmud SP Worcester Warren. 

AvtpHa Pi Causes Cuarpter—Rutgers University, New aw 
wick, New Jersey. P Franklin Connolly; VP Clifford W 
Parliment; CS Patrick J. White, 507 Alletta St., Plainfield; 
RS John D. Okerson; T Carolus T. Clark ; H Theodore Schor, 

SP A. E. e; E Irvin A. Ga 

Avpua Ruo Campus Cxuapter—Johns octins University, Balti- 
more, Maryland. P Earle T. Hawkins; VP Wesley ; 
CS Arthur W. Brewington, State Teachers College, Towson 4; 
RS Sidney L. Celler; T C. Gardner Mallonee; SP Richard A. 
Mumma. 

Arua Tau Campus Cuaprer—Rm. 109 Burrowes Bld Ea 
vania State a ae State College, Pennsyl went. 
Gallington; otteny; S-T John isoene: % 
M. R. Trabue; E John W. Masley 

Atpua Pui Campus Sanaa racuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y. P Thomas C. Borrelli; VP Edwin Weeks; CS George 
Cochern foto Views Center, Syracuse Univ.; RS Warrea 
Cutts; T ——s> . Rosskopf; SP Irving Cheyette 

Apna Pst Campus CHAPrer—University of Buffalo, 

ames Road, Buffalo 11, N. Y. P William Kean; 
nklin; CS Matthew Baranski; RS Clare Armstrong; T 
Carl Heintz; SP Clarence Smith. 

Bera Gamma Campus qe of Education, ' 
Washington Uaiversity, Washington 6, D. C. P William 
Rumbou P J. Herrick Hall; § Richard Wagner: i 
Angel; P Jamas H. Fox. 

Bera Epsiton Campus CHaPter—University of Maryland, 4805 
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College Ave., College Park, Maryland. P_ Joseph A. Sheff; 
yP Emory A. Harman; T_ Donald C. Hennick, 4805 Col- 
lege Ave. College Park; RS Robert F. Will; SP Arthur S. 
Patrick; E Thomas G. Bush. ; 2 : 

Bera Pui Campus Cuarrer—School of Education, University of 
tient,  Crorce, Copnections. a % —— Le Ste 
sit Fie pter—Utica, New York. oger N. Murphy; 

Aipho Fe mble St., Utica; VP Clarence Bryden, Saquoit Valley 

Saquoit Valley; S Morton A Utica College of 

Syracuse Univ., Oneida Square, Utica; Charles Schmidt, 

Univ. of N. Y., Inst. Applied Arts & Sciences, Genessee St., 

New Hartford. : ‘ 

Beta Eta Field Chapter—Garden City, New York. P W. Clinton 

Stuart, 75 Sylvan Place, Valle tream; VP Ralph L. Sloat, 

Wellington Rd., Mineola; S Harold L. Gray, 2118 Seventh 

eadow; John i. Daly, 4 Crompton Ave., Great 
Ww. Robertson, 11 Revere Drive East, Floral 


DISTRICT VII 


GLADSTONE _H. YEUELL, District Representative; College of 
Education, University of Alabama, University, Alabama. 
STATES: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, ississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, and Ken- 


Coordinators: Harold P. Adams, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky; Rex L. Burrow, Mississippi; Robert 
M. Fink, 410 * pel Hill, North Carolina; T. Ross 
Fink, Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee; Charles R. Foster, 
Universit a Florida, Gainesville, Florida; Henry Goff, Miller 
School, Virginia; W. A. Lawrence, Louisiana State University, 
Raton Rouge, Louisiana; Jackson R. Sharman, University of 
Alabama, University, Alabama. 

Pst Campus Cuaprer—Box 212, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. P Lorrin G. Kennamer, Jr.; VP Ned Warren; CS- 
T Lurad land; RS E. H. Matthews; SP Louis Armstrong; 
H-E Floyd Turner. s 

Aupua Bera Campus Cuaptrer—Room D, Peabody Hall, Univer- 
ity of Virginia, University, Virginia. P John B. Chase, Jr.; 
vp Richard Sieg; CS-T Howard Richardson; RS 
Tench; H John H. Barnes; SP Robert E. Swindler; Preston 


Hickman. 

Aupaa Kappa Campus Cuaprer—Barracks A, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 16, Tennessee. P 
Charles Moffett; VP James Knuckles; CS-T John Gilliland; RS 
James Montgomery; SP Ira_Chiles. f 

Aurna Nu Campus narra» Ueneasely of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky. P Charles V. Youmans; VP Raymond D. Johnson; 
ST Charles R. Crumpton, 113 Johnston Blvd.; E Kearney 
Campbell; SP Vernon A. Musselman. 

Avena X1 Campus Cuaprer—University of Alabama, University, 
Alabama. P Russell Stompler; VP Theodore Hleba; CS-T 
onathon C. McLendon, Box 1614, University; RS Adolph 
randon Crew; H Howard Jaffe; SP Gladstone H. Yeuell. 
Brra ALPHA Campus Cuarptrer—Louisiana State University, P. O. 
Box 8729, University Station, Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana. P 
W. R. Eglin; VP Harry Braud; S-T C. L. Madden; SP W. A. 
Lawrence; . S. Robertson. : 

Bera Tueta Campus CHaprer—University of North Carolina, 
Box 1051, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, P Carl S. Blyth; 
Robert Whetstone; S-7 Paul Irvine, Jr., Pratt Cottage No. 1, 
Chapel Hill; H Harold G. Hulon; SP G. Gordon Ellis; E 
William H. Peacock. 

Bera Nu Campus Cuaprer—University of Minsioeipg. Box 245, 
University, vagy, P Hershel Hendrix; Vance S. 
Jennings; S Lytle C. Fowler, Box 153; T Noel A. Childress; 
H Herbert W. Gregory; SP R. H. Price. 

Bera Xt Campus Cuarrer—P. K. Yous Bldg., University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida. P James W. Crews; VP L. Mar- 
shall Nagle; CS Harvey K. Meyer; T Permillas A. Lee; H 
Wayland B. Phillips; ‘SP Charles A. Foster; E James L. Wat- 


tenbarger. 

Alpha Iota Field Chapter—Jackson, Milasiesiag!. P Guy C. Mit- 
chell, oe pe = ollege, Clinton; VP Roy Gilbert Parks, 
State School for the Deaf, S-T Ernst Borinski, 
Tougaloo College, Tougaloo. 

Beta Alpha Field Cha ter—Mobile, Alabama. P W. C. Stapleton 
Barton Academy, obile; VP Thomas R. Wells, Supt. o 
eaools, Pascagoula; S-7 Walter M. Phillips, 555 Charles St., 

e. 


Schools, 





Jackson; 


Engineers and Scientists 


Before World War II some 13,000 engineers and 
an approximately equal number of scientists were 
trained in the technical schools of the United States. 
Present estimates indicate a continuing demand for 
at least 30,000 engineers and an equal number of 
scientists, physicists and other scientific personnel. 
Defense needs and technological advances in in- 
dustry requiring trained personnel have absorbed 
the “bonus” of engineers and scientists trained 
under GI benefits, to give a present shortage of 
skilled people available for employment, said speak- 
ers at an institute sponsored by the Edison Founda- 
tion, West Orange, New Jersey. 


Keep the People Informed 


In a special issue of the Saturday Review of 
Literature on “The Public School Crisis,” Louis 
Engel, a New York City broker, writes as follows 
of an experience of his home community of Port 
Washington, New York: 

“, . . An attempt'was made this spring to high 
pressure the school board into establishing a kind 
of suspect list for allegedly communist texts, in- 
cluding such standard classics as Muzzey’s “American 
History” and Magruder’s “American Government” — 
each of the most widely used text in its field and 
each used for training purposes in one branch or 
another of the Armed Forces. 

“The book censorship drive proved abortive this 
year, but Johnson, Haney, et a/., have high hopes 
for next year, thanks in good part to the fact that 
at this year’s School Board elections the two candi- 
dates who would resolutely have opposed any such 
book purges were defeated by a two-to-one vote. 

“, . . Their kind of attack succeeds only where 
the public is uniformed about their true motives. 
Once that necessary cloak of secrecy is torn away, 
as it has been by an aroused teaching profession 
and a vigilant press, the capacity of just a few fa- 
natics to mislead and misguide thousands of sincere 


and honest people is destroyed.” 
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CARE 


RESEARCH 
EDUCATION 


Is the address label printed in 
green? If so, your 43rd year dues, 
payable June 1, have not been re- 
ceived in the fraternity office. Your 
prompt remittance is required if you 
are to receive the January issue. 

Notice of change of address should 
be sent to Phi Delta Kappa, 2034 
Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois. 











What Teen-Agers Are Doing Today an 
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